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4. WINTER EVENINGS 
AT COLLEGE : a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Public Institutions, 
Beligion, and Mysteries, &c. 
of the Ancient Greeks; a 
short Account of the State of 
Hoidern Greece ; and Reflec- 

.tions on the Revolutions of 
Empires. By the Rev, B. , 

T. H. Cole, Rector of War- 
bleton, Sussex, formerly 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. and 
late Fellow of Magd. Coll. 
Cambridire. With a fron- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

No. 1 is a penpccUt'e rapresenUtioa of a Vase, origiaally 
published by Palio, and copied bv Father Moocfaucon, in his 
Buppltment to AnttquUy ExpkAned, 1 1 represents wrestlers 
aod Doxers of the ascieot Greek school. 

No. £ aod 3 are a developement of the sides of the vase, 
of wtUdi the following explanation is given, in the Rev. David 
Humphreys? traaslation. The letters of reference point ont 
the ngares as they are described. 

" The wrestlers grapple di£Ferently with each other. One 
(^) who wears a helmet, holds his adversary (6) by the neck, 
aad he holds the otlier by the ana. Another (c) who is held 
l>y the neck also, catches his adversary {d) by the thigh, to 
Buke him lall bsickwards. Another (e) who has eanght hold 
of tais adversary (/) by the leg, a liule above the foot, tries to 
throw him that way. We have also two boxers (g) celled 
TugUa* Another {h) enconrages them, and holds a palm 
andTa crown; periiaps diis is the priee of the oonqaenir. A 
large vase is also placed here, (<) with a palm in it for the 
wrestters.** 
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WINTER EVENINGS 



EVENING THE FIRST. 

The turrets of King's College were 
faintly gilded by the rays of the declining 
sun, when Frederick Mortimer approached, 
for the first time, the precincts of an Univer- 
sity. Having been educated amongst the 
classic scenes of Eton, and accustomed to 
view, with mingled veneration and pride, 
the majestic towers of Windsor, he had 
drawn in his mind's eye the Colleges and 
bowers of Cambridge with the pencil of an 
antiquary and a poet. As he had passed 
over open hills and plains without a shade, 
he had longed the more intensely to behold 
a spot sacred to Science and the Muses, 
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2 WINTER EVENINGS. 

where he had resolved to dedicate his ear- 
liest youth to those honourable studies, 
which are calculated equally to enlarge the 
understanding, and to improve the heart. 
His father, by whom he was accompanied, 
strove to diminish the sanguine expecta- 
tions, without damping the ardour, of his 
son ; and as they drove through the little 
village of Trumpington, diverted his at- 
tention for a few moments by a just and 
sober description of the celebrated place 
which thev were about to enter. Yet, it 
is not in the nature of that early age, at 
which the trammels of a school are first 
broken, to listen to unvarnished fact with 
patience, when novelty is courting its at- 
tention ; and Frederick Mortimer, whose 
spirits were ever buoyailt and lively, was 
not now disposed to undervalue any of the 
beauties which nature or art might present 
to his view. Happily, the thin and scat- 
tered foliage was mellowed with the last 
tiiits of Autumn ; and the decreasing twi- 
light gave to the Buildings of the town of 
Cambridge that dim and uncertain appear- 
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cuice, which was best calculated tokeep alive 
the preconceived opinions of the youthful 
enthusiast 

When the travellers arrived^ it was too 
late to visit the public Tutor of Trinity 
College, of which young Mortimer had be- 
come a member in the preceding year ; and 
diey contented themselves with making ar- 
rangements for the morrow. During the 
evening, a thousand questions were pro* 
posed by the freshman^ which, in a few 
hours he might have solved himself; and 
the affectionate parent was gratified by an 
opportunity of satisfying the curiosity of a 
beloved and only son. 

On the morrow, they called upon the 
College Tutor, and, having passed through 
all the requisite formalities, were intro- 
duced by him to the gentleman, who had 
undertaken to direct the studies of the 
young Collegian. His name was Warner. 
He had taken the degree of Master of Arts 
at the previous Commencement, was a Fel- 
low of Trinity, and had obtained several 
prizes by an unusual proficiency in mathe- 
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4 WINTER EVENINGSr 

matical and classical pursuits. His reputa- 
tion had already obtained him several pu- 
pils ; the father of one of whom, a resident in 
Dorsetshire, had recommended him -strongly 
to his neighbour and friend, Mr. Mortimer. 
The morning was spent in surveying 
whatever the University contained of archi- 
tectural beauty, and Frederick was gratifi- 
ed to the extent of his hopes with the 
ample courts and noble library of Trinity, 
as well as with the imposing grandeur of 
that unrivalled edifice, which the Royal 
Henry raised to the worship of the Deity. 
He could not, however, avoid confessing 
that he was disappointed in the smaller 
Colleges, and in the general appearance of 
the town ; but Mr. Warner assured him, 
that as he advanced in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, he would become every day more at- 
tached to the spot which was ennobled by 
so many classical recollections, and would 
associate even the narrow and ill-con- 
structed streets of Cambridge with his 
ideas of the veneration due to an Uni- 
versity, where a Bacon, a Milton, and a 
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NewtODy had laid the foundation of their 
fame. 

On the following day, Mr. Mortimer 
took leave of his son with that affectionate 
anxiety, which cannot but be felt by a 
parent when he quits his only child, at his 
first entrance upon the world. Never be- 
fore had Frederick seen him so serious, or 
so deeply touched ; and he was upon the 
point of breaking the silence with a cheer- 
ful remark, when his father took him by 
the hand, and addressed him thus : — " You 
will soon, my son, be far from the sphere 
of my observation, although never beyond 
my care. Your conduct at Eton has con- 
ciliated the good opinion of your teach- 
ers, and deserves my wannest praise. 
Young and inexperieitced, you have now- a 
more dangerous path to tread ; and many of 
your former companions will unite with new 
associates in endeavouring to seduce you 
aside, and in trying to shake your good re- 
solutions. I doubt you not, Frederick ; but 
I know the difficulties which you must en- 
counter; and my heart accompanies you in 
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every trial. Be firm and prudent, and care- 
fully guard yourself against the error of 
those, who are too irresolute in resisting the 
first blameable indulgence, because they 
think that they can at any time pause in 
their career. Be neither mean in your expen- 
diture, nor proud in your carriage ; but let 
neither a false liberality lead you beyond the 
bounds of a suitable economy, nor a too ge- 
neral desire of pleasing induce you to admit 
the advances of vulgar familiarity. Remem- 
ber, my child, that the years which you are 
about to pass in this academic retirement 
are more important, as to their results, than 
any period of the same extent in the whole 
course of your future life ; for these intro- 
duce you to all the various departments of 
classical and scientific knowledge, and upon 
the uses to whkrh you apply them, depend, 
in a very considerable degree, your fortune 
and your happiness.'' 

Frederick felt strongly the force of the 
appeal thus made to him, at the moment 
when his best and earliest friend was about, 
to depart ; and he felt it the more keenly, < 
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because the death of his mother soon after 
he was born, had deprived him of one 
whose virtues and tenderness n^ight have 
been the nurse and guide of his iAfant 
years, " I trust, Sir," said he, " that you 
will never have occasion to blush for your 
son. You have been my instructor, and 
are my model. Mixing yourself with ogiy 
every thought and every wish^ from the 
6rst dawn of reason, you are entwiiied 
with all my affections, and are at once the 
great object of my gratitude, my admira* 
tion, and my love. Whenever my own pas- 
sions, or the interested solicitations of others, 
shall attempt to pervert my conduct, I will 
think upon the pain which an unwary step 
must inflict upon the heart of my father." 

Mr. Mortimer smiled through the start- 
ing tears at the amiable warmth of his 
son, and assured him that he quitted 
him without any fear for the event. " Fare- 
wel," said he, as he stepped into the car-* 
riage which waited to convey him to his 
solitary home ; " be diligent, be virtuous ; 
and you must be happy/' 
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Frederick watched the chariot, till a 
turning of the street concealed it from his 
view, and then walked slowly to his lodg- 
ings. The necessary arrangement of his 
books, which his father had liberally sup- 
plied, occupied the remainder of the morn- 
ing; and, after dining in Hall for the first 
time, he passed his evening in the rooms 
of Mr. Warner. Here he was introduced 
to three other pupils, who were freshmen 
like himself, and who were likewise to en- 
joy the advantage of that gentleman's in- 
structions. At the age of seventeen, ao- 
quaintances are easily formed; and the 
community of pursuits, amusement^, hopes, 
and wishes, leads almost insensibly to mu- 
tual attachment. The young men were 
reciprocally pleased with each other; and 
all were delighted with the free and po* 
lished manners of Mr. Warner, so different 
from those which report has frequently as- 
signed, with too much truth, to the inmates 
of a College. He had been brought up at 
a public school, and had mixed much with 
the world. The tone of good society was 
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perceptible in all that he said ; and his ge- 
neral discourse, which was politely adapt- 
ed to the age and situation of his guests, 
won upon their confidence, and seasoned 
their entertainment. He was soon consi- 
dered in the light of an elder brother, who 
takes pleasure in superintending the pro- 
gress of his juniors, and is eager to commu- 
nicate the superior information which time 
and assiduity have enabled him to obtain. 
It was a principle with Mr. Warner to 
allure his pupils to their studies, by dress- 
ing up information in the most pleasing and 
agreeable manner, and by introducing it 
rather as the principal ingredient of a social 
entertainment, than as an object of serious 
and severe pursuit: he was also aware how 
generally young men are apt to indulge in 
idleness and pleasure during the first term 
of their noviciate; and he knew that habits 
are sometimes contracted, and acquaint- 
ances formed, during that period, whiqh 
cling to the character, and depress it for 
life. There are instances of men, reasoned 
he, who, after submitting for a time to the 
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contamination of evil company, have burst 
from beneath the cloud, and assumed their 
native superiority; but many excellent and 
well-meaning dispositions have been ruined 
by the communication. It is particularly 
desirable to form the mind to habits of 
industry, at its first entrance upon a new 
scene, lest the fascinations, by which it is 
surrounded make too lasting eb impression. 
Mixed and ensnaring pleasures are best 
opposed by the pleasures of the intellect ; 
and I may hope, by supplying amusement 
of a higher kind, to withdraw the devotion 
of my pupils from pursuits which injure 
the mental powers, and weaken the sup* 
ports of piety and virtue. 

Influenced by the force of this reason- 
ing, he was desirous of inducing his pupils 
to pass the evenings with him thrice every 
week, and for this purpose he led the con- 
versation imperceptibly to those worthies 
of ancient time, who live in the faithful 
record of the historian and the sage. At 
the name of Greece, the blood mantled 
upon the cheeks of his youthful auditors. 
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and the spirit spoke eloquently in their 
eyes. Her fame was intimately connected 
with the recollections of their boyhood ; 
her lore had formed their taste, and com- 
municated the glow of freedom to their 
hearts. Her sufferings and her triumphs, 
her lore of liberty, and hatred of oppres* 
sion, her poetry and her eloquence, fur- 
nished an inexhaustible theme ; and Mr. 
Warner was pleased with observing, that 
they vied with each other in reciting those 
passages of Grecian literature which have 
been most generally admired, and in re- 
verting to those relations of the historian 
which perpetuate the praise of the hero 
and the patriot. He permitted them to 
proceed without interruption in this grate- 
ful exercise of the memory, forming mean- 
time some estimate of their comparative 
talents, by the choice of their subjects; 
till, at last, taking advantage of a pause 
in the conversation, he made a proposal, 
which seemed likely to meet with the ge- 
neral concurrence. 
" We have all of us, my young friends," 
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he observed, *^ been brought up in the cul- 
tivation of those languages which were for- 
merly spoken by the best and wisest of man- 
kind, before Christianity had shed its light 
over the darkness of ages. The informa- 
tion obtained in a public school is always 
attended . by a certain degree of labour, 
that is frequently irksome to the learner, 
who, much as he may desire to allay his 
thirst of knowledge, is naturally fond of 
liberty, and the sports familiar to boyhood. 
Hence, while we are excited to exertion by 
the hope of rivalling a fellow-scholar, and 
at the same time derive real enjoyment 
from the writings of the ancients, we still 
feel an unwillingness to quit our playmates 
for studies, which confine the body for so 
many hours together to one uniform po> 
sidon, and entirely abstract the mental 
powers. So gi-eatly does the recollection 
of these circumstances affect the mind, 
that it has often deterred young men of 
great abilities from persevering in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and destroyed in the 
very germ a blossom, which might other- 
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wise have been productive of useful fruit. 
For this reason, I am very cautious of 
making to you any proposal which might 
carry even the appearance of recalling you 
to the dryness of your former studies. But 
the animation with which you have this 
evening embraced the opportunity of con- 
versing upon Roman and Grecian litera- 
ture, points out to me a mode of employ- 
ing our time equally advantageous and 
pleasing." 

The young men were anxious to hear 
the proposal of their tutor, and united in 
the request, that he would oblige them by 
stating his thoughts upon the subject. 
*' I am sure, Sir," said Frederick Mortimer^ 
" that you can give no advice which will 
not be most readily embraced; and if I 
may judge from what I have already seen 
and heard> your manner of conveying in- 
struction must always add greatly to the 
pleasure of those who receive it." 

" You pay me a high complipient," re- 
turned Mr. Warner, " and one which I am 
very anxious to deserve, although you have 
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yet heaid little to justify its applicatioa. I 
feel so confident, however, of the success of 
the plan which has been suggested to me by 
the turn of our present conversation, that I 
am willing to make the esperiment, in order 
to ascertain how far it may meet with your 
approbation. Several portions of the studies 
into which we have been initiated at school 
are entirely popular, and must always 
amuse, while they instruct. The manners 
customs, sports, and religious observances 
of ancient Greece are of this nature. Yet ' 
it happens somewhat unfortunately, that 
those learned and intelligent writers who 
have discussed these subjects, have either 
done it in so formal a muiner, or have 
mixed up so much of the separate history 
of every petty state with the detail of 
general institutions, that many persons 
have either declined entirely to profit by 
their labours, or have considered their pe- 
rusal as a necessary sacrifice, accompanied 
by much trouble and fatigue. Why should 
recollections so full of gratification and 
amusement be thus deprived of the charm 
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which is calculated to recommend them 
most strongly to the imagination, and to 
fix them most permanently in the memory? 
Why should they not be presented in all 
their native attractions, and decked in the 
manner most likely to win upon the at- 
tention ?" 

" I have often wondered, Sir," said 
Philip Montgomery, who sat opposite to 
Mr. Warner, and seemed to hang upon his 
words ; '* I have often wondered that the 
laborious work of that eminent scholar, 
Archbishop Potter, has never been reduced, 
by judicious selection, to so popular a form, 
as would induce every student to commit 
it, as it were, to the memory ; for its sub- 
jects are all interesting, and deserve to be 
familiar to every one who aspires to the 
cultivation of a classical taste.'* 

" An abridgment of that great work," 
replied Mr. Warner, " is not exactly the 
thing which I have in view, although much 
of its contents might be applied in the 
composition of a lighter volume. Indeed^ I 
was not contemplating any thing so serious 
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as the writing of a book, when I introduced 
this subject ; my thoughts were limited to 
the introduction of such observations as 
might be appropriately made to a social 
party assembled at the fireside on a win- 
ter's evening." 

'* How delightful/' exclaimed one of 
the youths, who had remained fixed in 
silent attention since the discussion began, 
'' would be this mode of passing again over 
the fields which we have once before trod- 
den, and culling from them a garland of 
the most fragrant flowers ! I am trans- 
ported with the very thought ; and should 
like to fix immediately upon a plan for cai- 
rying it into execution !*' 

** I know no better plan," replied Mr. 
Warner, '< than that of assembling here 
upon certain stated evenings in every week, 
and selecting some particular subject for 
the discussion of each particular evening. 
No one can interrupt us here ; and [ am 
perfectly willing to contribute to your 
amusement, by stating to you such re- 
marks upon the manners and customs of 



I 
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the ancient Greeks-, as my stock of infor- 
mation supplies. To recur to the infor* 
mation accumulated in reading must al- 
ways afford me pleasure ; and the subject 
now chosen will be more immediately be- 
neficial to all of you, because the books 
selected for examination at the end of your 
first year require to be elucidated by con- 
tinual references to the public and private 
life of the Greeks, and more^ particularly 
in the rival states of Athens and Lace- 
doemon." 

f* Pray, Sir," said the youth who had 
not yet spoken, " do not forget in your 
arrangement to include all that regards 
the Athenian Theatre ; for the criticism of 
Aristotle is so little to my taste, that I 
shall never be able to understand him suf- 
ficiently to answer the numerous questions 
usually put upon the composition of a 
tragedy ; and it is dull work to repeat from 
memory long and intricate passages equal- 
ly harsh and obscure." 

" I am sorry," said Mr. Warner, " to 
hear you speak of the master critic in such 

c 
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harsh terms ; and I hope, when we read 
him together, as we must do in the ensu- 
ing term, to make him sufficiently intel* 
ligible, as well as very useful in bringing 
you perfectly acquainted with the most 
toact rules for dramatic composition. But 
any reference to him in the present in- 
stance, as a philosopher and a guide, would 
surely be misplaced ; for, I warn you, that 
I shall scrupulously avoid whatever might 
give us a distaste for our scheme, or in 
any way diminish the unmixed pleasure to 
be derived from it. The Abb6 Barthelemy 
would be a more entertaining instructor, 
as well as one more suited to our plan ; 
but even he is in many points too elaborate, 
and his historical digressions exceed the 
limits which I propose to observe. No 
source of instruction can here be applied 
to, unless it be also a source of entertain- 
ment." 

" You will not omit the theatre alto- 
gether ?" replied the same youth, with an 
air of slight disappointment. '' For that, I 
am sure, is a source of amusement to per- ' 
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sons of every age and every country. And 
your happy talent of conversation. Sir, can 
scarcely be employed to better advantage 
than in pointing out its peculiarities, as 
invented and applied by the polished na- 
tions of antiquity." 

''By no means shall it be omitted/* 
said Mr. Warner. " On the contrary, it 
shall occupy a conspicuous place in our 
arrangement. And I am pieced at ob- 
serving that, much as you appear to dread 
the dry and critical remarks of Aristotle, 
*you are attached to those models of pure 
and chaste composition, repeatedly exhir 
bited upon the Grecian stage. Such a 
predilection argues well of your present 
progress, and is a pledge for your future 
improvement." 

" Pardon me. Sir," said Philip Montgo- 
mery, <* if I also speak in favour of a 
subject, which may not convey to you so 
high an opinion of my taste, but which ia 
very naturally endeared to me, because it 
reminds me of the exercises of my boyish 
days, many of which still survive in youth, 

c 2 
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and some of which may accompany me 
even to manhood. I allude to the public 
games, and to the previous training re- 
quired in order to prepare the candidates 
for such a display of skill as might not 
disappoint the expectations of their assem- 
bled countrymen." 

Mr. Warner observed, that to omit these 
would be to fail in a principal point of the 
proposed object; since the games were 
continually alluded to in the writings of 
the poets, and had, in fact, originally fos- 
tered that hardihood, magnanimity, and 
muscular strength, by which Greece was 
eventually raised to so decided a supe- 
riority over the more effeminate states of 
the Lesser Asia. '^The manly exercises 
of which you speak,*' added he, " are emi- 
nently productive of health and strength, 
and should not be too soon laid aside. I 
hope you will long continue to practise 
and enjoy them." 

" May I also be permitted," said Frede- 
rick Mortimer, '' to plead for a subject, 
which has often excited my curiosity, and 
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upon which I am most desirous of collect- 
ing information. To me, whose reading is 
confined to the authors usually adopted in 
a public school, the Eleusinian Mysteries 
are still an object of wonder. Your mote 
extended knowledge, Sir, may perhaps 
have enabled you to raise the veil, so 
as to introduce us to th,e secrets of the 
Temple." 

" I cannot promise," said Mr. Warner, 
*' to clear up the mystery entirely ; but I 
will do what I can for your satisfaction. 
The secret, you know, was communicated 
under the solemn sanction of an oath ; 
and the government of Athens itself inter- 
posed to punish the violator of that sa- 
cred pledge, who was led to certain death. 
Dark and obscure hints are, notwithstand- 
ing the dread of this fatal penalty, iscat- 
tered here and there through the writings 
of classic authors ; and one person is 
mentioned as having been hardy enough 
to reveal the truth. Whatever is recorded 
upon the subject of those rites, shall be 
applied to our description of them. They 
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shew at once how far the initiated had 
advanced in the knowledge of true religion, 
and how deeply the uninstructed vulgar 
were sunk in ignorance and darkness.'* 

When Mr. Warner ended, there was a 
pause of a few moments^ during which 
every individual present appeared to be 
summing up in his own mind all the allu- 
sions to these celebrated Mysteries^ which 
his reading had supplied. The silence 
was at last broken by Philip Montgomery, 
. who remarked upon the obliging attention 
of Mr. Warner, who was desirous of com- 
plying with every request; and he con- 
cluded by entreating that gentleman to 
complete his arrangements as soon as pos-> 
sible, in order that their plan might be 
carried into early execution. 

Mr. Warner^ perceiving that all his pu- 
pils were eager to commence their evening 
meetings, was unwilling to interpose any 
delay, which might lessen their ardour; 
and therefore resolved to explain his inten- 
tions more fully before they parted for the 
night 
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" We are all agreed, my young friends," 
said he, " upon putting in practice a pro- 
ject, the motives to which are as laudable,* 
as the results are likely to prove beneficial. 
In furtherance of our wishes^ I am willing 
to dedicate three evenings in every week 
to this purpose ; and I advise you, on the- 
alternate evenings, to employ yourselves 
privately in committing to vrriting the re- 
marks most important, or most likely to be 
put to you in the shape of questions at the 
yearly examination. Thus the time usually 
whiled away in idle conversation will be 
worthily employed during the whole of the- 
present term, and you can have no induce- 
ment to wander abroad in search of amuse- 
ment. To say the truth, I have, some 
time since, prepared a few notes upon the 
public customs of the Greeks, and the 
remarks now made shew me how they may 
be employed to advantage. Let us there- 
fore conclude our discussion with a short 
statement of the manner in which it is 
advisable to set in order the materials of 
our design." 
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A general assent having been signified 
to this proposal, Mr. Warner proceeded 
"* to explain his purpose in the following 
terms. 

'< Since the Spartans and the Athenians 
divided between them the whole power of 
Greece, the manners and customs of those 
two nations form our first and most inte- 
resting consideration. I shall begin by 
describing the public and private life of the 
Athenians, whose social institutions, mar- 
ris^e ceremonies, and funereal rites, will in 
all probability occupy our leisure during 
the three first evenings. Their Theatre 
will come next under consideration ; and, 
as one of you has already expressed a hope 
that this subject may meet with more than 
ordinary attention, it is possible that two 
evenings may be given to its discussion. 
We will proceed, in the next place, to speak 
of the manners of the Spartans, whose 
peculiar laws and institutions deserve to 
be treated of separately ; although we can- 
not extend this investigation to any of the 
lesser states. Their religion and military 
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service come next under review ; after 
which we will pass on to Elis, and de- 
scribe the nature of the several contests at 
the Olympic Games. This, Philip Mont- 
gomery, shall be your evening, and I will 
spare no endeavour to acquit myself to 
your satisfaction. The Oracles, which in 
some measure directed the energies of this 
small but subdivided country, and which 
were consulted for many centuries by the 
inhabitants of Europe and Asia, as far as 
civilization extended, will afford us another 
entertainment ; and on the following even- 
ing we will speak of the Council of the 
Amphictyons^ which will lead us to a spot 
impossible ta be passed over without wit- 
nessing the superstitious of the sorceresses, 
and visiting the Vale of Tempe. The pre- 
valent opinions of the Greeks in regard to 
religion, will furnish another important 
discussion, and will bring us by easy steps 
to the Mysteries of Eleusis. Here, Fre- 
derick Mortimer, I shall not be unmindful 
bf the proper curiosity expressed by you ; 
and perhaps I may be able to trace the 
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scenes presented to the eye of the newly 
initiated, with a more accurate hand than 
you at present expect. At any rate, liie 
discoveries made by modem research shall 
be presented to your notice. When we 
shall have proceeded thus far in considering 
the frame of Grecian society^ we shall be 
better enabled to perceive how the popular 
belief affected their poetry and eloquence. 
These, indeed, arc familiar to every scho- 
lar ; from these, all men of liberal educa- 
tion have derived instruction and delight. 
It were an unpardonable omission not to 
give one evening to so fruitful a theme ; 
and I reserve it till we are about to con- 
clude, in order to avoid the dulness some- 
times caused by a lengthened discussion. 
One single evening shall be afterwards 
employed in explaining the sources of that 
prosperity which long blessed and ennobled 
a country glowing, to use the expression 
of one of our native poets, 

'^ With the mix*d freedom of a thousand states ;*' 

and thus we shall have completed a plan 
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originated at this social meeting, without, 
as I trusty exhausting your patience, or 
drawing too largely upon your time." 

As Mr. Warner ceased to speak, a gene- 
ral murmur of applause ran through the 
small circle, who warmly returned him 
their thanks for his kindness in acceding 
to their wishes. It was then agreed that 
they should meet again on the following 
Monday, in order to proceed in their pro- 
ject ; and the amiahle tutor dismissed his 
pupils, impressed with a flattering opmion 
of his urbanity and cultifated taste. 
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EVENING THE SECOND. 

On the following Monday, the young 
men assembled punctually at the appoint- 
ed hour, and found Mr. Warner ready to 
receive them. After the usual salutations, 
they took their seats around his cheerful 
hearth, and he entered without delay upon 
the business of the evening. 

" The manners and civil life of the 
Athenians divide themselves naturally into 
two parts ; the mode in which the former 
part of the day was usually spent by them> 
and the custom which regulated their 
entertainments. We will begin with con- 
sidering their general occupations and 
amusements, from daybreak to supper; 
and I must therefore request you^ to 
transport yourselves in imagination to the 
coast of Attica, and pass a day with me 
at Athens. The scene of continued bustle 
and business which we shall 6nd there 
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will repay us well for this short expenditure 
of time. 

'* The Athenians of every rank rose 
throughout the year with the sun, and 
proceeded, after haying performed their 
devotions, to commence their commercial, 
agricultural, or professional pursuits. The 
offering up of praise for the protection of 
Providence during the night, and of prayer 
for a blessing upon their future labours, 
cannot be more powerfully recommended 
to the Christian, than by the example of 
a whole people who were guided, even by 
the glimmering and uncertain light which 
they possessed, to celebrate the return of 
morning with . the incense of their devo- 
tions. Their habit of early rising is also 
little less worthy our imitation ; for hence 
the bodily frame receives an accession of 
health, and the intellect is sharpened and 
invigorated. Nor was this habit confined to 
the inhabitants of the town ; but while the 
tradesmen and artificers were occupied in 
opening their shops with no little noise 
and ostentatious bustle, the .country peo- 
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pie entered the city with provisions, sing- 
ing ancient ballads, endeared to them by 
having been the delight of their fathers, 
and which contributed to lighten the fa- 
tigues of their walk. 

" The whole population of Attica was di^ 
vided into Citizens, Strangers, and Slaves. 
These last were calculated by Atbeneeus 
to amount to four hundred thousand; 
some of whom were native Greeks, thrown 
by the fate of war into the hands of a 
conqueror irritated by too obstinate a re- 
sistance ; and others, comprising by far 
the principal number, were brought from 
Thrace, Phrygia, Caria, and other coun- 
tries inhabited by barbarians : under which 
last title, it is needless to remind you, the 
Greeks arrogantly included every individual 
bom in whatever country situated beyond 
the limits of their own native soil. These 
slaves cultivated the lands, conducted the 
manufactures, worked in the mines and 
quarries, and performed all the domestic 
offices in private houses ; and some of 
them^ unable from peculiar circumstances 
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to apply to laborious occupations, made 
themselves useful to their masters by their 
address, and by a higher application of 
their talents. Some of them have pur- 
chased their liberty with a private proper- 
ty amassed by extra labour, and termed a 
peculium; while others have deserved it 
by zeal and attachment to their owners, "or 
by their services to the republic in th^ 
field of battle. 

** The Strangers consisted of about ten 
thousand souls, settled in Attica, most of 
them exercising trades, or serving in the 
navy ; all of whom were obliged to pro- 
cure from amongst the citizens a sponsor 
for their conduct, and to pay into the pub- 
lic treasury an annual tribute of twelve 
drachmas, or about nine shillings English, 
for the heads of families, and half that 
sum for each of their children. By omit- 
ting to find a sponsor or patron, they for- 
feited their property; and in default of 
their regular payment of the tribute, they 
were doomed to slavery; but signal ser- 
vices to the state have exonerated some of 
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them for life from the pecuniary contribu- . 
tion. In religious ceremonies^ they carried 
part of the offerings ; and their wives were 
obliged to hold umbrellas over the heads 
of the free women : and although the re- 
public, when exhausted by long and Moody 
wars, has been known to adopt a consi- 
derable number of them into the class of 
citizens; yet the infrequency and uncer- 
tainty of such an adoption could ill com- 
pensate for the insults and degrading rail- 
lery of a people, who, actuated partly by 
fear for their numbers, and partly by con- 
tempt for their station, made them Uie ob- 
jects of jests and sarcasm, both in puUic 
assemblies, and on the stage. 

^'A tolerable estimate may be formed 
of the number of Citizens from the fact 
stated by Plato, Demosthenes, and various 
other writers, that there were amongst 
them twenty thousand men capable of 
bearing arms. It was necessary that the 
father and mother of a citizen should 
both be free ; the child of a foreign wo- 
man followed the condition of his mother. 
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This honour of citizenship was ardently 
sought for, as long as the Athenians ad- 
hered strictly to their law, by which a 
decree for adopting a citizen must be con- 
firmed by a ballot, in which the suffrages 
of six thousand citizens were taken : and 
kings have solicited, 'not unfrequently, a 
distinction, which was refused to Perdic- 
cas, though he swayed with much credit 
the sceptre of Macedonia. 

<< Every citizen was capable of being 
chosen to fill the highest offices of the 
state; but such offices as affected the 
safety of the republic were seldom, con- 
ferred on any but the most distinguished 
in that body. The will of the people was 
declared by suffrages, or by lots. The per- 
sons proposed as candidates underwent 
a strict examination before the tribunal 
of Heliastee, and the people were after- 
wards asked at the Prytanseum, or first 
monthly assembly, whether they had any 
complaint to allege against any indivi- 
dual ; and upon the slightest accusation 
the votes were taken. The accused, if con- 
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demned by a majority of suffrages, was re- 
moved from office, and brought before a 

court of justice, whose determination was 
final. 

'* The most important of these magistra- 
cies was that of the nine Archons, who su- 
perintended the police, and received public 
informations and complaints. A crown of 
myrtle was the symbol of their authority ; 
and all of them had the power of life and 
death. 

" The chief of these was called the Ar- 
ckon, by way of eminence ; and sometimes 
Eponymusy because the year took its de- 
nomination from him, as it did from the 
Consuls at Rome. His jurisdiction ex- 
tended both to ecclesiastical and civil af- 
fairs ; and he was punished with death, if 
proved to have been overcome with drink 
at any tim^ during his office. 

'' The second of these magistrates was 
called BasileuSf or King, who held his 
court in the royal portico, and determined 
all disputes between the priests, and the 
sacred families, to whom certain offices of 
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of dime worship belonged by inheritance. 
Impiety and profanation of the sacred rites 
wer^ punished at his tribunal ; and he re« 
ceived accusations of murder, which he re- 
ferred to the Areopagites, amongst whom 
he had a vote. The wife of this magistrate 
was called Basilissa, or Queen; who should 
be a citizen of whole blood, and a vir- 
gin at the time of her nuptials ; which was 
also required in the wife of the High 
Priest of the Jews : otherwise, neither the 
Athenian nor the Jewish magistrate was 
duly qualified to preside at the religious 
rites of their respective countries. 

" The third archon, or Polemarch, was 
inspector of all strangers who resided in 
Athens, and decided causes between them 
and the citizens. Since his name is greatly at 
variance with those duties which he exercis- 
ed as a civil magistrate, it is proper to ex- 
plain the origin of the title. Ten Strategic 
or generals of the army, were elected every 
year, in an assembly of the people, who at 
first were associated in every expedition of 
moment, and enjoyed each the command 

d2 
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in tUTD for one day. But in order to pre- 
vent the course of affairs from being re- 
tarded by an equality of votes, an eleventh 
officer was joined in commission with them, 
by the title of Poletnarchf or Commander 
of the War, who had a casting voice in 
the deliberations of the council^ and al- 
ways commanded the left wing of the 
army. Afterwards, when it was disco- 
vered to be inexpedient to commit the con- 
duct of a campaign to sO many generals 
of equal power, some of them were trans- 
ferred to civil business ; and the Polemarch 
retained, as slight vestiges of his former 
employment, the duty of offering a solemn 
sacrifice to Enyalius, or Mars, and the care 
of the children of such as had fallen in the 
service of their country. 
. '^ Each of these three Archons made 
choice of two Paredri, or Assessors, who 
were men of gravity and judgment, well 
versed in the administration of the laws ; 
and sat with the Archons on the bench, as 
their name imports, and assisted them in 
their decisions. The remaining six Arr 
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chons, who had the common title /of 
ThesmathetaSy or Legislators^ presided at 
the elections of inferior magistrates, went 
through the different quarters of- the city 
by night to preserve order, and had the 
regulation of various festivals and games in 
Attica. 

^* Having mentioned Uie Heliastse, as ex- 
amining the merits of the Archons previous 
to their confirmation in office, I must re- 
mind you^ that the court of Helieea was com- 
posed of five hundred members, and, on im- 
portant.trials, they were augmented, by the 
junction of some other courts, to the num<- 
ber of fifteen hundred. Before these per- 
sons, the great and good Socrates was ac- 
cused of corrupting the youth, and attempt- 
ing to subvert the religion of his country. 
Under their guardianship were placed the 
safety of the constitution and the interests 
of the state ; and in causes of this nature, 
the high court of Areopagus made their 
jreport to the Heliastse, without interfering 
,in the decision. This court was called 
Helisa, because it was held in the open 
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air, where its members were exposed to the 
rays of the sun. 

'* Every magistrate, upon retiring from 
office, was obliged to give an account of the 
manner in which he had discharged its 
functions, to ten respectable citizens, called 
Entkunif or InquisitorSy who strictly inves- 
tigated every case, and punished every 
breach of duty with severity. 

'* The Archons, whose conduct obtamed 
the approbation of these Enthuni, com- 
posed the court of Areopagus, so called 
from the Hill of Mars, where their sittings 
were held, and where the Amazons are 
said to have pitched their camp when they 
besieged the city, and to have sacrificed to 
the God of War, feigned by the poets to 
have been their progenitor. The Areopa- 
gites held their places for life, and fre- 
quently exercised an influence beyond the 
power of the laws. They sometimes ven- 
tured to suspend the execution of decrees 
passed by the whole assembly of the peo- 
ple, if marked by their folly or injustice, 
although no other individual, under the pe- 
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nalty of death, durst propose the repeal. 
The authority obtained by their strict im- 
partiality and wisdom was so great, that, 
on one occasion, they prevailed with the 
people to revoke the pardon of an unwor* 
thy citizen, which had been granted to the 
intercession of a favourite orator ; and, at 
another time, they induced them to annul ^ 
the commission of the celebrated iBschines, 
on account of the profligacy of his man- 
ners, and to appoint in fiis stead Hyperides, 
a man of less questionable integrity, to be 
their deputy to the council of the Amphic- 
tyons. The censorship, which they exer- 
cised over the morals of society, and in 
the guardianship of youth, was given them 
by Solon ; and its happy effects justified 
the consummate prudence of that legisla- 
tor. And it will ever remain a stain upon 
the character of the accomplished Pericles, 
that, either through jealousy or disgust, he 
deprived them of these beneficial functions, 
and thereby opened an inlet for that dissi- 
pation, and that irresistible corruption, 
which flowed in like a deluge, and carried 
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away with the stream the magnanimity, 
the integrity, vid the empire of the Ath'e- 

While Mr. Warner paused to refresh 
himself, Philip Montgomery took the op- 
portunity to remind him, that he had pio- 
posed to accompany them regularly through 
the occupations of an Athenian day. 
" Your description of the magistracy. Sir," 
said he, " has been very interesting, and 1 
should regret the loss of it : but we have 
as yet scarcely begun our morning; and 1 
am the more anxious to advance in our 
p^posed employment, because I promise 
myself uncommon gratification at the sup- 
per, which formed their most social meal, 
at the close of evening." 

" Ah ! my young friend," exclaimed Mi. 
Warner, with a smile, " I sec that the 
gymnastic exercises are not the only an- 
ployment suited to your taste ; and I will 
therefore lose no unnecessary time in our 
progress, lest expectation too long delayed 
•liould destroy your appetite for the intel- 

tual as well as for the animal feast. 
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My previous remarks were indispensable to 
a proper estimate of the occupations and 
civil character of the Athenians, and we 
may now quit this digression, and return 
into the streets of the city." 

In the course of a few minutes, during 
,which the company amused themselves 
with various remarks upon the different 
magistracies, and the comparative popula- 
tion of the three classes of inhabitants, Mr. 
Warner signified his readiness to proceed. 

" All the magistrates, of which I have 
spoken, were to be seen at six o 'clock in 
the morning hastening to their respective 
courts, as well as the other judges of 
numberless petty jurisdictions : and the 
whole number of these is calculated to 
have amounted to six thousand. The city 
was also thronged at that early hour with 
substantial citizens going to their estates 
in the country, with suitors in legal pro- 
ceedings hastening to attend trial, and with 
innumerable loungers, who delighted to 
idle away their time in the Forum, either in 
displaying their own persons, or in making 
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observations od the crowd, Happy are 
they who are occupied with business, either 
of a public or private nature, which gives 
wholesome activity to the faculties, and 
preserves them from the destructive syren. 
Idleness. For them, every returning day 
is a day of enjoyment, because they are 
conscious of no vacuity, and need not seek 
amusement in frequenting the resorts <^ 
vice and folly. I am sorry to observe, 
that the sensible and polished inhabitants 
df Athens too often passed the morning in 
frequenting the shops of barbers, per- 
fumers, and goldsmiths, open to characters 
of every description, where politics, private 
anecdotes, the ridiculous conduct, the ve- 
nial errors, and the less pardonable offences, 
of individuals, were loudly and warmly dis- 
cussed. Passionately addicted to raillery^ 
they here indulged in a thousaad satirical 
pleasantries upon the slovenly habits, or 
offensive ostentation, of the passengers ; 
and their wit was more keenly pointed, be- 
cause they concealed under a happy face- 
tiousness the severity of their satire. The 
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lore of novelty was their ruling passion , 
which they indulged at the expense of their 
neighbours in time of peace ; and which, 
when they were engaged in war, increased 
almost to madness. Then were to be seen, 
on every side, newsmongers tracing upon 
the ground, like my Uncle Toby of glo* 
rious memory, the plan of a besieged city, 
Or a map of the surrounding country ; se* 
dulously propagating the most unfounded 
reports of successes or defeats, and exag- 
gerating rumours which threw the city into 
immoderate joy, or as suddenly sank it into 
despair. This insatiable rage for news is 
finely satirized by Demosthenes> in his first 
Philippic, where he imputes to it the pre- 
valence of that undetermined and procras- 
tinating spirit, which questioned away the 
liberties of Greece. 

'^ But, to compensate in some measure 
for the evils which they occasioned, this 
ready and highly seasoned wit, and this 
lOve of free inquiry, stimulated the Athe- 
nians to more laudable pursuits ; and under 
the porticoes were to be found, at all hours 
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of the day, select companies discussing 
moral and religious subjects, or listening 
to the instructions of the orator and the 
philosopher. 

** During the day, the principal citizens 
either took no food, or only a slight repast 
in private. Those of an inferior rank were 
accustomed to enjoy their single meal» 
either at noon, or about sunset ; and all 
classes refreshed themselves at mid-day 
with a short repose ; after which they play- 
ed at dice, or at games of commerce. Of 
dice there were two kinds, called AstragU 
and Kubeia, The first consisted of four 
small pieces of bone, having the numbers, 
one, three^ four, and six marked on each 
of their sides. The winning and losing 
throws, resulting from the combinations of 
these numbers, were distinguished by the 
names of gods and heroes ; but the most 
favourable, which was when the four bones 
turned up the four different numbers, was 
«acred to the goddess Venus, and is ele- 
gantly alluded to by Horace, in the seventh 
ode of his Second Book, as deciding who 
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should be master of the feast, and regulate 
the wine. 

*^The Kubeia were dice like those in 
modem use, three of which were generally 
played with at a time, and the pair-royal 
of six was the most fortunate throw. They 
were shaken in a dice-box, and thrown into 
a hollow cylinder, through which they 
rolled upon the chequer-board, fn both 
these games, every thing depended upon 
chance ; but the Petteia was somewhat si- 
milar to chess; men of different colours 
being ranged opposite to each other on dif- 
ferent sides of a board traced with lines, or 
dotted with pyramidal points, and brought 
up to sustain their own party, or to attack 
the adversary. This game required evi- 
dently attention and skill ; and some per- 
sons became so expert at it, as to make it 
difficult for them to meet with an opponent. 
. '^ Let it be recorded to the honour of the 
Athenians, that they dedicated but a very 
short time in the day to these amusements; 
and that the few amongst them who were 
addicted to dicing, spread abroad a poor 
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idea of their own ability or wisdom, and 
were treated with a feeling bordering upon 
contempt. 

" The Lydians assert that they were the 
inventors of all these games, except the 
Petteia ; and a curious account of their 
origin is given by Herodotus^ in the ninety- 
fourth chapter of his Clio. He there re- 
lates that Uiis people, having been visited 
by a famine, against which they struggled 
for two years, had recourse to the invention 
of the Astragali, Kubeia, and other games 
of the same nature, in order to divert their 
minds from the wretchedness of their situ- 
ation. So completely, according to the 
historian, did these amusements occupy 
their attention, that by dedicating them- 
selves to their pursuit every other day with- 
out food, and by eating on the alternate 
days without playing, they subsisted on 
their scanty provision' for the space of 
eighteen years ! Perhaps, as the Lydians 
also boasted to have been the first vintners, 
and to have struck the 6rst coin, they con- 
soled themselves occasionally on the days 
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of play, with copious libations to the jolly 
god, as well as by the contemplation of 
their useless wealth ! 

*^ In the afternoon, the principal Athe- 
nians amused themselves with riding, hunt- 
ing, or walking upon the banks of the 
Ilissus or Cephissus, and in the environs 
of the city, where they inhaled the purest 
air, and enjoyed the most delightful pro- 
spects on every side ; and, having finished 
this excursion, they retired to the public 
or private bath, in order to prepare them- 
selves for their principal meal, which they 
termed a supper, and over which they gladly 
indulged after the fatigues or amusements 
of the day. 

** And now, Philip Montgomery, if you 
will accompany me, you shall not only 
witness the usual ceremonies of this social 
meal, but be treated with all that gratify- 
ing attention with which strangers were 
welcomed to an Athenian feast." 

" I am prepared to attend you. Sir," 
replied the youth ; ** but as I have never 
before been at a similar repast, I hope you 
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will condescend to instruct me in the ne- 
cessary observances, that I may fail in no 
essential requisite; and that you will also 
use your influence to have me exempted 
from the difficult office of master of the 
revels." 

" Indeed I will," returned Mr. Warner, 
*^ although, could we really transport our- 
selves back to the classic ages, I fear such 
promise^ on my part, would be of little 
avail ; all who attended that social banquet 
being subjected, without exception, to the 
same strict rules ; but, in truth, I do not 
intend to bring before you so lively a re- 
presentation as the drama might exhibit ; 
yet I will attempt, in the character of nar- 
rator, to give you as accurate a description 
of what generally passed at these meetings, 
as circumstances will allow. 

*^ Next to the Spartans, the Athenians 
were originally the most frugal in their 
diet of all the Grecians; but power in- 
troduced wealth, and wealth introduced 
expense, till they proceeded at last to 
drown the elegancies of life in luxury and 
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extravagance* The period, of which I am 
about to speak, is that between the excess 
of their parsimony and their profusion; 
when the progress of refinement had out- 
stripped the expectations of their wisest 
legislator, without passing the natural 
boundaries of modesty and virtue. 

*' It was esteemed a point of politeness 
at Athens, for the guests to assemble punc- 
tually at the hour appointed by their host ; 
and as strangers were not supposed to com- 
mand the conveniences of a regular esta- 
blishment, they were expected to make 
their appearance a little before the usual 
time, in order to enjoy the particular ac- 
commodations provided for their reception. 
Passing through a portico, on one side of 
which was a figure of Mercury, placed 
there as a protection against thieves ; and 
on the other, an altar to Apollo, for occa- 
sional sacrifice ; they were conducted by a 
domestic across a large hall, to the apart- 
ments occupied by the master of the man- 
sion ; in the centre of which was a small 
grass-plat; surrounded by four porticoes, 

E 
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the walls of which were lined with stucco^ 
and wainscotted. Passing to the left, un- 
der one of these porticoes, they were usher- 
ed into the gallery of pictures, the ceil- 
ings of which were ornamented with paint- 
ings, as well as the walls, and its doors 
hung with tapestry. Here they were re- 
ceived by th^ir host, who presented to them 
his right hand in token of hospitality, and 
then directed their attention to the deco- 
rations of the apartment. When they were 
supposed to have satisfied their curiosity 
by this survey, a servant attended to con- 
duct them to the bath. In the sides of the 
undressing-room, or Apodyterium, were four 
doors; the one by which they entered, and 
three which led respectively to the Hypo- 
caustum, the Baptisterium, and the Lu- 
trum : the two last containing a hot and a 
cold bath ; and the former provided with a 
fire, so contrived, that the stove consumed 
its own smoke ; an invention for the benefit 
of those who wished to produce a gentle 
perspiration, and much in use with the 
Spartans, who named it Laconicum^ after 
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their own country. Having taken which- 
ever of these was most suited to their 
wishes, they entered the Aleipterium, or 
anointing-room, where they were anointed 
with unguents, or perfumes ; and it is re- 
markable, that women were always em- 
ployed, even from the heroic times, in 
washing and anointing the feet, which they 
frequently kissed in token of reverence ; 
as the daughter of Philoleon is stated, in 
Aristophanes, to have done to her father : 
and the penitent Mary, in the Grospel, paid 
the same veneration to our blessed Saviour ; 
anointing his feet with very precious oint- 
ment, and kissing them, and wiping them 
with the hair of her head. The strangers 
were then arrayed in garments proper for 
the occasion, being either white, or of a 
most delicate colour, according to the fancy 
of their host ; for black dresses were ex- 
cluded, as being thought disrespectful, un- 
becoming, and of evil omen. 

" Thus arrayed, they were conducted 
back into the picture gallery, where they 
usually found their entertainer, surrounded 
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by the remaining guests, who seldom made 
the whole number amount to more than 
nine ; it being a favourite maxim with the 
Greeks^ that a perfect assemblage of this 
kind should never be less than the number 
of the Graces, nor exceed that of the 
Muses, 

'' Among the invited guests was always 
included a parasite; a name originally given 
to the friends and favourites of princes, as 
sitting constantly at their table, and par- 
taking upon equal terms of their hospi- 
tality, but since degraded into the far less 
honourable title of an inferior retainer; who 
was expected to praise the meats, the con^ 
fectionary, and the wines ; to applaud the 
wit of his patron, and to fill up occasional 
pauses in the conversation, with suggest- 
ing additional gratifications, or by starting 
fresh subjects of discourse. 

^' One or two places were also left for 
uninvited guests ; and as these were usually 
filled by persons whose superior wealth or 
talents placed them upon a footing of great 
familiarity with the master of the house, 
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they were sure to be receiyed by the com« 
pany with marks of pleasure and respect. 

" Wheu all the guests had arrived, they 
were conducted to the banquetting hall, 
where frankincense and other odours were 
burning, and where the sideboard was 
loaded with silver and gilt vases, some of 
which, at a later period of the republic, 
were adorned with precious stones. Upon 
their entrance, the attendant slaves poured 
water upon their hands, and placed chap- 
lets of flowers upon their heads; after 
which, the lots were thrown to decide who 
should be King of theBanquet, whose office 
it was to restrain the company within pro- 
per bounds, without checking a proper de- 
gree of freedom; to name the toasts, to give 
the signals for circulating bumpers, to re- 
gulate the quantity of wine to be drunk by 
each individual, and to propose the topics, 
and regulate the subjects, of conversation 
and of song. So strict were the Greeks, 
in always choosing the Basileus by lots* 
that Agesilaus was npt allowed to assume 
that office at a Spartan entertainmenti un* 
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til it had been conferred upon him by the 
Venerean cast ; and whosoever refused to 
comply with the directions of this despotic 
monarch of the hour, was obliged to quit 
the table ; although his companions some- 
times contented jthemselves with pouring 
upon his head the wine which he had refused 
to drink. It is recorded of the Spartan king, 
thaty when appointed to this office^ and 
asked how much each man should drink, 
he replied; ' If there be little wine, let 
every one have an equal share; if it be 
plentifully provided, let every guest drink 
according to his own pleasure:' a rule well 
worthy to be adopted at our modern feasts, 
and which our contemporaries, for the last 
few years, have had the. credit of putting 
in practice." 

*^ Your observation, Sir^'' said Frederick 
Mortimer^ '' affords me infinite pleasure ; 
for I have heaid, that neither at the uni- 
versity, nor in the world, was a becoming 
temperance practised some few years since; 
and I have dreaded nothing so much, since 
my name was first placed upon the collegpe 
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boards, as the necessity of renouncing so- 
ciety, otherwise pleasing and beneficial, in 
order to avoid the necessity of complying 
with so bad a custom." 

" You need have little fear now," said 
Mr. Warner ; '' unless you should become 
unfortunately entangled with a set of idlers, 
who resort to the bottle in order to escape 
from the ennui of their own thoughts: and 
from the enticements of that circle of ac* 
quaintance, your own good feeling and 
sense of propriety will protect you. 

'* When the company had been crowned, 
and the king chosen, a bill of fare was 
brought to the landlord, as the host was 
sometimes called; and the Propoma, or 
Anteccenium, was produced, being rather 
a preparation for the supper, than a first 
course; for it consisted of herbs of the 
sharpest taste, of colewort, eggs, oysters, 
a mixture of wine and honey, and what- 
ever was deemed most efficacious in pro^ 
ducing an appetite. But no one ventured 
to indulge his own taste, till an oblation 
had been offered to the gods, and particu* 
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larly to the goddess Vesta, who was pro- 
tectress of the house; and, in the language 
of Cicero, keeper of things most concealed 
from common view ; and from this custom 
came the proverb, * to begin with Vesta,' 
intimating that our domestic concerns 
ought to be our first and principal care. 

" The Anteccenium being removed, the 
principal course, called the supper^ by way 
of eminence, was introduced ; and so great 
Was the profusion of meats, that every guest 
had the privilege of selecting and sending 
to his friends whatever he knew to be most 
agreeable to their taste ; and this liberty 
was generally exercised at ceremonious en^ 
tertainments. 

** No sooner had supper been begun ^ 
than the tn^ster of the house, taking a cup 
of wine, applied it slig|itly to his lips, and 
handed it round the table, each guest tast- 
mg the liquor in his turn. This was con* 
sidered the symbol and bond of friendship, 
by which the company were united ; under 
the sanction of which, they laid aside every 
formal restraint, and conversed together as 
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inmates of one family. Tbey were also 
constantly reminded by the figure of a rose 
carved in the ceiling immediately over 
the festive board, that no observation was 
to be repeated beyond the limits of the 
apartment ; a custom which has descend- 
ed even to our times, and is said to have 
been derived from an elegant fable of the 
poets, that Cupid had dedicated this most 
fragrant of flowers to Harpocrates, the 
god of silence, to induce him to conceal 
the secrets of the queen of love. 

^' The cups were crowned with garlands 
and with wine, and circulated freely to the 
guests by cupbearers, remarkable for their 
youthful appearance, and the beauty of 
their forms ; but, in obedience to a law 
of Solon, which was observed more religi- 
ously, and for a greater length of time, 
than any other of his regulations, the wine 
was mixed with water, at least at the com- 
mencement of a feast, in the proportion of 
two to five, or one to three, of the latter in« 
gredient, Dinias, however, boasts in Ana* 
charsis, that this law was uniformly violat- 
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ed by him during the whole of the evening. 
The Basileus pledged the guests in turn, 
who immediately returned the compliment 
by draining the goblet to his health. - 

" The supper, which consisted of every 
delicacy of the season, having been removed, 
the table was again covered with a course 
called Trapeza, in which the whole art of 
the confectioner was displayed. It was 
then that the Basileus either led the strain 
of that celebrated hymn, sacred to Athens 
and to liberty, in which the praises of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton are recorded to 
eternal ages ; or accompanied himself on 
the lyre to the softer strains of AIcgbus or 
Anacreon. Epaminondas was esteemed 
for his proficiency in this pleasing art ; and 
Themistocles was blamed for neglecting its 
cultivation. Socrates himself disdained 
not to play upon the lyre; and we know, 
that in the Symposiacs of Plato and Xeno* 
phon, he mingled in the cheerful amuse* 
milnts of the evening, and gave himself un* 
reservedly to all the |)leasure3 of the feast. 
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At the suppers of men of wit and genius, 
the conversation took a graver or a livelier 
turn, according to the momentary temper 
of the company ; and enigmas and riddles 
were proposed, or moral discussions carried 
on, upon subjects of interest; two of which 
are recorded to have been, the proper object 
of human desires, and the more animating 
question of love. 

" I wish that it were allowed me to pause 
here, and to confine my description to 
sources of enjoyment, which may be praised 
for their moral tendency, or excused under 
the plea of that exhilarating flow of natural 
spirite, which the Athenian always felt at 
listening to the lay of freedom or of love ; 
but dancing was an exercise so interwoven 
with all theit associations of education and 
religion, that even sages and philosophers 
entertained for it the fondest attachment. 
Whenever the holding of a feast was an- 
nounced to the passengers by the voice of 
harmony and song, it was customary for 
those youths, whose intimacy with the 
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master of the house justified the intrusion^ 
to demand admittance at the door, and to 
introduce piofessed dancers at the banquet, 
the exhibition of whose skill had so strong 
an effect upon the guests, as to induce 
them invariably to join in the amusement. 
Relishes were then introduced for stimula- 
ting the appetite ; amongst which were cer- 
copes and grasshoppers, with olives of At- 
tica, still in such high estimation as to be 
monopolized for the table of the Grand 
Signor ; and the wine was served in 
larger goblets, which seemed to be the pre- 
lude of excess. Fortunately, the conti- 
nued circulation of these was almost al- 
ways interrupted by an exhibition of jug- 
glers, whom one of the guests had retired 
in order to procure ; and who performed, to 
the sound of the flute, a succession of feats 
and sleight of hand, which might do credit 
to* the skill of the most experienced Indian* 
They caused the balls to vanish and reap- 
pear with surprising dexterity; wrote or 
read while whirling round with the utmost 
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rapidity ; Tomited flames from thdr moaihs, 
and rushed into the midst of naked swords^ 
to the astonishment of the spectaton, 
whose wonder was probaUy increased bj 
the giddiness of their own previovis motions^ 
and the ftmies of the wine." 
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EVENING THE THIRD. 

^'Before we enter upon tbe subject 
of Grecian marriages/' said Mr. Warner, 
when the company were assembled, " we 
will pay a visit to a Grecian matron, and 
obtain some knowledge of the education 
and dress of the females, as well as the 
economy of their houses. 

"The apartments of the women were 
separate from those of the men ; and, when 
the building contained only a ground floor, 
were situated to the right of the principal 
entrance : in other cases, they occupied the 
upper story. Into their part of the house, 
no males but the nearest relations were 
permitted to enter, unless introduced by the 
husband; who occasionally admitted his 
most intimate friends. Having crossed the 
entrance-hall, he lead his guest, by a long 
and narrow avenue, to a peristyle surround- 
ed by three porticoes, from which he en- 
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tered a spacious apartment, where the mis- 
tress of the family received her visitors. 
Beyond this room was situated one which 
occupied the whole width of the building, 
and in which the female slaves exercised 
the labours of the loom under the direc- 
tion of their mistress, whose own education 
consisted almost entirely in learning the 
arts of spinning, weaving, and embroidery. 
At an early age, the female children of the 
Greeks were entrusted to the care of supe- 
rior slaves : sometimes the office of super- 
intending their requisite pursuits was en- 
trusted to a male attendant of superior 
age and gravity, but more generally to two 
nurses, who were better adapted to incul- 
cate the very limited degree of knowledge, 
which it was deemed proper for them to 
possess. These nurses acted as guards 
upon their conduct at a later period of 
their life ; and as all women were con- 
fined to an obscure comer of the family 
mansion, and excluded from mixed socie- 
ty, the early attendants of their infant days 
Were admitted to great familiarity, and re- 
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tained a considerable influence over their 
foster children. The strictness of the 
Greeks, in regard to the confinement of 
their women, was neither honourable to 
themselves, nor beneficial to the female cha- 
racter ; and it also contributed to destroy 
many of the sources of domestic enjoy- 
ment. An unmarried female could -not 
venture beyond the steps of the portico, 
without incurring disgrace ; and even a 
married one was obliged to be closely veil- 
ed, when she ventured abroad ; to array 
herself in the simplest habits, and to be 
followed by a slave, who was a spy as well 
as an attendant. ' Experience has proved 
that this harsh and unworthy jealousy is a 
sure mode of alienating the female heart ; 
and it is surprising how little the treatment 
of the softer sex at Athens kept pace with 
the national refinement. The men made, ra- 
pid advances in intellectual imprdvement, 
while the women remained stationary : 
and although a certain degree of respect 
was paid to a wife in proportion to her 
birth, her beauty, or her dowry, yet she 
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was in all instances restricted to house- 
hold cares, and suffered to cultivate none 
of those accomplishments of body or of 
mind, which assure to the modern female 
so high a situation in European society. 
Yet the Athenians felt that something was 
wanting to happiness beyond what empire, 
talent, and even literature, could bestow • 
and they did not want perception to dis- 
cover, that this desideratum was to be 
found only in the intercourse of accom- 
plished women. Happy had they sought 
it in the bosom of their own families! they 
could not conquer the preconceived notions 
of their ancestors, that a wife was little 
more than a higher sort of domestic ; and 
looking abroad for gratifications, which 
they had themselves excluded from their 
homes, they assisted in throwing a de- 
structive charm over the abodes of loose- 
ness and immorality. In proportion as 
free and honourable women were denied 
the aid of graces, which would have em- 
bellisiied their own character, and soften- 
ed the manners of their husbands, females 
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of lower degree and questionable morals 
were made proficients in the art of music ; 
and drew towards them the heads of every 
house in Athens, by the varied allurements 
of the dance and the song. In the con- 
stantly extending circle of their votaries^ 
were to be found the philosopher and the 
statesman ; and youth were taught to think 
it a becoming object of emulation to be per- 
mitted to sit at the feet of the courtezan 
Aspasia. A preference thus openly shewn 
to vice, was sure to excite the disgust of 
the neglected wife ; and when Athens fell 
from the summit of her glory, she fell less 
pitied and less regretted, because she had 
discarded from her hearths all that is ad- 
mirable in morals^ and all that is lovely in 
domestic life." 

"If I recollect rightly,'* said Philip 
Montgomery, " the distinction between 
women of character and courtezans was, 
even in the article of dress, regulated by 
law. Do you not think, Sir, that this also 
was injurious to the feelings of matrons ; 
since they were precluded from ornaments 
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which set off the persons of their leas wor- 
thy rivab V* 

*^ The regulation to which you allude/' 
replied Mr. Warner, '^ seems rather iur- 
tended to prevent in married women that 
public display of their charms, which 
would have been considered the. highest 
violation of decorum ; and courtezans alone 
were permitted to wear embroidered gaf*' 
ments in the public streets^ in order to 
distinguish matrons by retiring unobtrusive 
manners, and a proper sense of decency- 
and restraint. In private, married women' 
were encouraged to unite elegance with* 
taste in the choice and disposition of their 
dress ; and modern nations have been 
proud to borrow the shape and arrange- 
ment of their costume. 

** The men were always expected to 
study decency in their dress, which differed 
little in the form or texture, and was 
usually made of cotton, flax, or wool. 
Three robes were used by the women, all 
of them remarkable for their gracefulness : 
the first being a white tunic^ fasteaed with 
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buttons over the shoulders, closely bound 
under the bosom with a sash, and descend- 
ing in waving folds to the heels ; preserv- 
ing all the majesty of the Persian habit, 
while it set off the upper part of the figure 
to the highest advantage. The second 
was a shorter robe, confined round the 
waist by a broad riband, and, like the 
tunic, bordered at the bottom by stripes 
or edgings of different colours ; the sleeves 
of this robe sometimes covered only a part 
of the arm, sometimes they were fastened 
with buttons or fillets to the wrist. The 
third or upper robe, was frequently worn 
gathered up like a scarf ; at other times 
it was suffered to unfold itself over the body, 
the contours and proportions of which it 
was peculiarly adapted to display. A light 
mantle was sometimes substituted for this 
latter robe. All these dresses were of 
various colours, except that the common 
people preferred a cloth that had been 
dyed and would wash ; whereas the rich 
esteemed scarlet, or purple, or a very deep 
red^ inclining to violet. 
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** Nor was the fancy of the Athenian 
women confined to planning or beautifying 
their dresses, in order to vie with each 
other in their private meetings, or attrac 
the regard of their husbands ; every art of 
the toilette was resorted to without hesita- 
tion ; for they painted the eyebrows black, 
to give additional lustre to the eye ; to 
their faces they applied a layer of ceruse, 
or white lead, with deep tints of rouge ; 
over their hair, ornamented with chaplets 
of flowers, they sprinkled powder of a 
yellow colour ; and, to diminish or increase 
their stature, they wore lower or higher 
heels. Many of these practices, long since 
adopted by our continental neighbours, 
have more lately found their way into 
Britain; and the seductive title of an 
Athenian custom may sometimes, in the 
higher walks of society, have recommended 
or excused them. For my own part, much 
as I am attached to whatever bears the very 
name of Grecian, in art or in science, in 
polish of manners, or liberality of senti* 
ment, I shall never hold our English ladies 
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justified in the use of foreign attractions, 
till, having lost their preeminent influence 
in hall and bower, they shall be confined, 
like the Athenian dame, to the listlessness 
of a solitary apartment, or have exchanged 
the roses of their native valleys for the 
sallow tinge occasioned by a southern 
sun." 

" The situation of the Grecian women," 
said the youngest of. the company, '' was 
peculiarly hard ; and it might be expected 
that they should invent some occupation 
for whiling away their idle time; but 
pray. Sir, were no privileges annexed to 
their situation, to compensate, in some 
degree, for the restrictions under which 
they laboured ?" 

" If the certainty of marriage,'* answered 
Mr. Warner, " may be deemed a compen- 
sation for such unnatural confinement, 
they certainly enjoyed it as far as human 
laws can ensure what must always depend, 
in some measure, upon accident and cgi- 
price; but as all the nuptial arrangements 
were made by the parents of the young 
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couple, no conformity of temper and dis- 
position, no symptoms of admiration or 
attachment, ever entered into the con- 
sideration. Equality of rank, extent of 
possessions on the part of the husband, 
and fitness of dowry on that of the wife, 
generally caused the treaty of marriage to 
be set on foot, and decided the choice : 
and heiresses were placed in a still worse 
condition, for they were compelled to 
marry their nearest kinsman, how dis- 
agreeable soever he might be to them, in 
order to prevent the estate from going 
out of the family. The mode by which 
the Spartans ensured the marriage of their 
virgins, was by a penal law upon the men, 
who were subject to various disgraceful 
punishments, if they neglected to marry 
till they had arrived at a certain age ; for 
the magistrates had the power to order 
them, once every winter, to run naked round 
the Forum, singing* a certain song, the 
words of which turned them into ridicule, 
and aggravated their shame ; and, at a 
particular solemnity, they were given up to 
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the fury of the women, who dragged them 
round the altar, beating them with their 
fists. They forfeited also the respect paid 
to age ; which was probably considered the 
heaviest of their punishments. 

" The Athenian virgins were presented 
to Diana before it was lawful for them to 
marry ; which ceremony was called Arc- 
teiay the custom having been established 
to appease the anger of the goddess, who 
had been incensed against the inhabitants 
of one of the boroughs for slaying a bear ; 
of which the following curious story is re- 
lated. The animal was so tame and tract- 
able, that children were accustomed to 
play with it; but a young maiden, who 
irritated it by too great familiarity, was 
torn in pieces by the beast, which was 
shortly after destroyed by the brethren of 
its victim. A dreadful pestilence ensued : 
and, in compliance with the command of 
the oracle, a law was enacted, that no 
virgin should be permitted to enter into 
the married state, unless she should, pre- 
viously to the age of ten years^ have been 
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consecrated before a famous statue of 
Diana, in the borough of Brauron, in com- 
memoration of that event. 

'* Dependent upon this custom was 
another^ partaking less of superstitious 
observance than of the elegant fictions of 
the poets; for virgins, being considered 
under the especial protection of the god- 
dess of chastity, presented to her, when 
they became marriageable, certain baskets 
full of little curiosities, to obtain permis- 
sion to depart out of her train. From the 
baskets which they carried, these virgins 
were called Canephorce. 

^' It was also usual, for both males and 
females, at Athens, to shave off some of 
their hair, when they arrived at years of 
maturity, and to offer it at the shrine of 
Minerva; and this custom, although the 
offering was also made to various deities, in 
compliance with local superstitions, ap- 
pears to have prevailed not only through- 
out Greece, but even to the confines of 
India, where Bacchus is supposed to have 
•given it celebrity ; and we know also that 
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the VOW of a Nazarite was observed in 
Judaea, even after the propagation of the 
Gospel. 

** When the bride had been betrothed 
with the consent of both her parents, for 
that of the mother was necessary to the 
legality of the espousals, the day of mar- 
riage was fixed ; and its arrival was wel- 
comed by the friends of the bride, who 
met in the house of her father, to keep it 
as a festival. In the evening, the bride- 
groom arrived^ to claim the future partner 
of his joys and sorrows ; and this hour was 
chosen, in order to conceal her blushes. 
The doors of the women's apartment was 
then thrown open, and the bridegroom led 
the bride to a chariot, in which she was 
placed, with the bridegroom on her right 
band, and one of his particular friends, 
termed l^arochus, from his thus sitting 
next the bride, on her left. The parties 
were habited richly, perfumed with es- 
sences, and crowned with poppy, sesa- 
mum, and ,other plants sacred to Ve- 
nus. At the gate of the temple, they 
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were received by a priest, who presented 
to each of them a branch of ivy, the sym- 
bol of the bonds which were henceforth 
to unite them. He then conducted them 
to the altar, where stood a heifer, a ready 
sacrifice to the chaste Diana, whom, as 
well^s Minerva, and the other unmanied 
deities, they thus endeavoured to appease. 
Other motives influenced their offerings 
to Jupiter and Juno, the models of eternal 
love; t(t Heaven and Earth, whose con- 
currence causes fertility and plenty ; and 
to the Fatal Sisters, who weave the thread 
of mortal existence. * The Graces, who 
increase the happiness and embellish the 
bands of marriage, were invoked with 
fondest devotion ; and the heavenly Venus 
was entreated to smile auspiciously upon 
their vows. 

" The entrails of the victims were then 
examined by the priests ; and if they were 
propitious, the gods were declared to ap- 
prove the marriage ; upon which the father 
of the bride, taking his daughter by the 
hand, and placing it in that of the bride- 
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groom, said, * I bestow on you my daughter, 
that you may give legitimate children to 
the Republic' The new-married couple 
then swore to each other eternal fidelity^ 
and their parents ratified, by new sacrifices, 
the oaths which they had made, 

" They then reascended the car, in order 
to proceed to the house of the husband^ 
attended by singers and dancers, and pre- 
ceded by torches ; and the song used upon 
this occasion was called Armateion^ from 
arnuiy the chariot in which they rode ; the 
axletree of which was broken and destroy- 
ed wh^n they arrived at the end of their 
journey, to signify that the bride was never 
to return as an inmate to the house of her 
father. As soon as they set their feet upon 
the threshold of their future residence, a 
basket of figs and other fruit was placed 
for a moment upon their heads, in token 
of the plenty which they were thereafter to 
enjoy ; and, at the same instant, a strain 
arose from the assembled crowd, invoking 
the presence of Hymen, an Argive youth, 
who^ having formerly rescued some Athe* 
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nian damsels from Pelasgian pirates, was 
rewarded with the hand of the fair one of 
whom he was passionately enamoured, and 
whose memory was deeply rooted in the 
gratitude of their countrymen." 

^ Was not this Hymen also worshipped 
as a god V* asked Frederick Mortimer. 

" He was so," continued Mr. Warner ; 
'* and when the company were seated at 
the nuptial banquet, in which particular 
honours were paid to the deities who pre- 
sided over marriage^ and to which the re- 
lations and intimate friends of both parties 
were invited, in order that they might be 
afterwards, if necessary, legal witnesses of 
the fact, poets were introduced, who re- 
cited, or sung, odes in praise of the newly 
married pair; and at the end of every 
stanza, the name of Hymen was repeat- 
ed with various inflections, as a kind of 
chorus to the strain. A boy was also in- 
troduced during the entertainment, cover- 
ed with thorn boughs and acorns, bear- 
ing in his hands a basket of loaves, and 
singing an ode, which began thus:-— 
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< I have left the worse, and found the better.' 

'^ These words were originally used in fe9« 
tivajs where they commemorated their an- 
cient change of diet from acorns to corn, 
from the produce of an uncultivated to 
that of a cultivated soil; and was now 
justly applied to signify the happiness upon 
which the young couple were about to enter^ 
and how much the enjoyments of a married 
life were preferable to those of a single one. 

" Upon rising from table, all the assemr 
bled guests mingled in the cheerful mazes 
of the dance, during which many indivi- 
duals raised occasionally their voice in 
song ; till the mother of the bride light- 
ed a torch, and, followed by the rest of the 
company, who also carried torches in their, 
hands^ conducted the bride to the nuptial 
chamber. A quince was then eaten by. the 
married pair, to signify the pleasing and 
agreeable nature of their future conversar 
tion ; and the young men and maidens 
flocked around the door, singing the Epi. 
ihalamium, (so called from ihalamm; the 
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bridechamber) and calling down blessings 
from heaven upon their heads. 

'^ The same chorus of youths and virgins 
resorted again to the house with the earli- 
est rays of the returning sun, repeating 
their songs of congratulation and joy ; and. 
the feast was continued without intermis- 
sion. On the third, or, as some authors 
thinks on the seventh day after the mar- 
riage, the bride returned alone to pass the 
night in the house of her father ; and upon 
her return to her husband, she received the 
gifts of her relations and friend^. These, 
consisting of golden vessels, beds, couches, 
plates, ointment-boxes, combs, sandals, 
and necessaries of eVery kind, were carried 
in great state by women, who followed a 
person called Canephorus, in consequence 
of his carrying a basket in the manner 
usual at processions ; before whom went a 
boy in white appare], with a torch in his 
hand. The bridegroom and his friends 
also made presents to the bride upon this 
occasion, which they called anacalupteria, 
b^ecause then first she appeared publicly 
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unveiled. In such complete ignorance of 
each other were the ' young couple kept, 
previous to the nuptial ceremony, that 
the bridegroom was supposed never till 
this moment to have seen the face of the 
bride uncovered ; and an anecdote is told 
of Hermocrates, the sophist, that, having a 
woman of no very agreeable features im- 
posed upon him as a wife by the Roman 
Emperor Severus, and being asked for the 
usual presents upon the raising of her veil, 
he answered, * It would be better to have 
made her a present, upon condition that 
her veil should never have been with- 
drawn/ " 

The young men unanimously agreed 
that they had not read, in all the records of 
antiquity, the description of a custom so 
revolting, and which they were less likely 
to adopt, than this, of concealing for years 
with impenetrable secrecy, the deformities 
or beauties of a Grecian virgin. To those, 
whose melegance of form or feature might 
have operated as a prevention of matri- 
mony, this chance of obtaining a husband 
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equally with more graceful females, might 
compensate for the strict confinement, of 
their earliest years ; but they thought that 
the Athenian youth should have asserted 
their own rights, and broken the fetters of 
so degrading a captivity. They justly 
thought that marriage was thus reduced 
from its high and honourable estate, to 
something little better than the enjoyments 
of mere animal life. 

It was impossible for Mr. Warner to 
controvert these opinions ; and he therefore 
concluded the discussion of the evening 
with a few remarks upon the incongruity 
of the paraphernalia of pomp and pleasure, 
introduced at the bridal cereihouy, with 
the little observation and attention paid 
afterwards to their wives by the married 
Athenians. 

" Whether we look," said he, " to the 
rejoicings made by the connections of the 
bride upon the morning of her mamage, or 
to the ostentatious array with which she 
was conducted to the temple, or to the as<- 
semblage of mortal and immortal beings, 
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vho^were summoned to her attendance, or 
invoked to her protection, we should natu- 
rally form the conclusiofci, that the nuptial 
tie was really considered by this polished 
people as the effectuai band of happiness 
and peace. Every additional ceremony 
gives force to this supposition ; and an un- 
informed spectator would retire from the 
evening banquet, impressed with the most 
lively ideas of the refined intellectual at- 
tachment which was likely to subsist be- 
tween the husband and his bride. How 
deeply must such a casual observer be dis- 
appointed, when admitted into the secrets 
of an Athenian establishment, and allowed 
to inspect the trifling pursuits, or mere 
household cares, which occupied the whole 
time of the mother of the family I Could 
he have believed that to spin, to weave, and 
to embroider, were the sole employments of 
which the female understanding was deemed 
capable by the wisest people of the heathen 
world ; and that this confined education 
reduced the nurse of sages and heroes 
beneath the level of the most profligate 
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courtezan ? How utterly blind must this 
nation have been, with all th^r boasted 
knowledge, to their real happiness ! How 
lost to those generous affections and feel* 
ings, which Christianity first called forth 
and ennobled ! Instead of consulting their 
best interests, by enabling their women to 
acquire such information and accomplish- 
ments, as would fit them to be the trusted 
friends and companions of their private 
hours, and the worthy instructors of their 
children, they seem to have left them iin- 
noticed, to pass a great part of their time in 
the laborious trifling of outward ornament 
and dress ; and to have busied themselves, 
in the interval, with heaping attentions and 
wealth upon females of abandoned charac- 
ters, who had sufficient discernment to dis- 
cover, that bodily and mental accomplish- 
ments could allure and fix in their train 
those very men, who disdained to cultivate 
the same attractions in the person of a wife. 
One could almost have wished that the pa- 
rade of marriage had with them beien less, 
unless its real happiness had been more; 

G 2 
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and that they had desisted from throwing 

over its commencement an illusion, which 

could only serve to embitter the reflections 

of the solitary and deserted matron.. To 

an Englishman and a Christian, my young 

friends, these reflections -must naturally 

arise, because those ungenerous restrictions 

are so totally opposed to the genius of his 

own institutions, and to that moral sense of 

propriety and justice, which is inculcated 

by a divine religion ; and while such feel-. 

ings as these exist, I see no reason to 

dread lest the present rage for innovation 

should overthrow . manners and customs, 

which the experience of ages has shewn to 

have promoted, in the highest degree, the 

happiness of individuals, and the best in* 

terests of the state/' 
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EVENING THE FOURTH. 

As soon as the party had assembled this 
evening, Philip Montgomery observed that 
he had a request to make, with which he 
hoped Mr. Warner would have the good- 
ness to comply. Upon being desired to 
state its purport, he said : 'Mf I am not 
mistaken, Sir, in the short summary which 
you gave us, on our first evening, of the sub- 
jects of which you intended to treat, you 
mentioned funereal as next in order to the 
.marriage rites. I have thought much, since 
our last meeting, upon the improper treat- 
ment of the Athenian females ; and I am 
desirous of being informed, whether they 
pursued more judicious courses in the edu- 
cation of their youth. Their funereal rites 
do not appear likely to occupy the whole 
of our time, if unconnected with any other 
subject : you will perhaps, therefore, favour 
us with a short account of the regulations 
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adopted for giving worthy citizens to the 
republic." 

** Your request is so reasonable/* said - 
Mr. Warner, " and leads us to a subject 
of such infinite political importance^ that 
I should have been most blameable in al- 
together omitting it ; although the Grecian 
system of education was so different from 
that which is adopted in this country, that 
I doubt whether you will bestow on it the 
approbation which it really deserved. It 
was made, you know, a public concern ; 
and the numerous divisions of the small 
territory of Greece into little independent 
states, continually at variance with each 
other, in defence of their separate interests » 
or in furtherance of their ambitious views, 
compelled their governments to consider 
bodily exercises as the first essential in the 
education of children , who were deemed 
useful subjects only as they contributed to 
the military strength of the community. 
An acquaintance with the dialects used by 
the three other principal divisions of Do- 
rianSy iEolians« and lonians* and a the- 
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rough knowledge of the purest Attic, were 
left to be inculcated by private preceptors, 
wherever the parent could afford the ex- 
pense ; and philosophy was taught by dis- 
tinguished characters of the greatest |Ht>- 
ficiency, under the Portico, and in the 
Grove. Foreign languages were held in 
little estimation by a people, whose exf« 
cessive vanity and pride stigmatised the 
inhabitants of every other country with the 
title of barbarians ; and young men were 
led naturally to apply themselves to the 
attainment of arts, sanctioned by the go- 
v^mment, and held out as the only pro- 
bable means of acquiring influence and 
distinction. Every bodily exercise was 
assiduously practised in the Athenian 
schools; and, by regulations established 
under the direction of the late ruler of 
France, some of a similar nature were 
adopted into the Lyceum^ of that kingdom. 
I am also informed, by officers connected 
with our possessions in India, that gym^- 
nasties have for ages been practised 
throughout that extensive peninsula. The 
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origin of these might probably be traced 
to the invasion by Alexander, whose armies, 
would, of course, have introduced many 
Grecian customs : and, either in conse^ 
quence of the reports of European resi- 
dents in the East, or of a conviction arising 
from foreign experience of their utility in 
the military profession, g3rmnastics have 
lately found their way into schools, esta- 
blished for the children of soldiers, in every 
part of the British Empire." 

** May I venture to ask you, Sir," said 
Frederick Mortimer, " whether your own 
opinion of their utility accords with the 
adoption of what must still by us be con- 
-sidered as a novelty V* 

" It would be idle in me," said Mr. War- 
ner, '^ to affect to decide a question which 
lies entirely within the province of medical 
and military men ; yet, as I should not he- 
sitate to recommend the manly old Eng- 
lish game of cricket to every youth who 
desires to ensure the blessing of health ; 
so also would I say, that every exertion of 
the human frame, .the tendency of which 
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is to give strength and pliancy of muscle, 
and activity of limb, must be advantageous 
to the soldier, whose life frequently de- 
pends upon the degree of muscular power 
and agility which he is able to employ i/ 
'These exercises should always be practised 
with moderation, lest the sinews be over- 
strained, and the gymnic subject himself 
to the miseries of premature decay. 

'' Three schools were established at 
Athens, in each of which was a Gymna- 
sium, so called, because the pupils per- 
formed their exercises naked ; the hyazumy 
the Academy^ and the Cynotarges, The 
Lycffium was sacred to Lycian Apollo ; 
and, in descriSing it, 1 shall give you a ge- 
neral idea of every institution of the same 
kind. It was a spacious edifice, surround- 
ed by gardens and a sacred grove. You 
entered by a square court, two stadia in 
circumference, encompassed with porticoes 
and buildings. Large halls; provided with 
seats, where the philosophers, rhetoricians,- 
and sophists, assembled their disciples, oc* 
cupied three sides of the quadrangle.; and 
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on the fourth side, were rooms for bathing, 
and for the other exercises of the gymna- 
sium. The portico facing the south was 
double, to prevent the entrance of wintry 
rains driven by the wind. 

''From this court you passed into an 
enclosure, which also was square, and shad- 
ed in the centre by plane trees. Three 
only of its sides were embellished with 
porticoes ; one of which, towards the south, 
had a double row of pillars, to shelter those 
who walked there, from the summer sun ; 
and the one opposite to this was called 
Xystus ; in the middle, and through the 
whole length of which, was a hollow way» 
separated from the spectators, where the 
scholars exercised themselves in wrestling ; 
and beyond the Xystus was a stadium for 
the foot races. 

'* The Gymnasiarch, who presided over 
all the gymnasia of the city, was appoint- 
ed to his annual office by the general aS' 
sembly of the people ; and had under him 
several officers, whose duty it was to main- 
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tain Older amon^t the young men, and to 
teach them their different exercises. Ten 
of the principal of these, appointed one by 
each of the ten tribes, and honoured with 
the title of Sopronistce, Censors, or Mode- 
rators, had the peculiar superintendence 
of morals, and their election was confirm- 
ed by the court of the Areopagus. 

'^ The exercises of leaping, running, 
hurling the dart, throwing the discus, or 
quoit, and wrestling, were ordained by the 
laws to be practised under certain regula- 
tions ; and were animated by the commen- 
dations of the masters', and the emulation 
of the scholars. All Greece considered 
them the most essential part of education ; 
because they rendered men active, robust, 
and capable of sustaining military labours, 
as well as less subject to be relaxed and 
slothful in the leisure of peace. Physi- 
cians prescribed them with success for in- 
vigorating the debilitated frame ; and their 
utility in war is sufficiently proved, by the 
example of the Lacedeemonians, who were 
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without an equal in the field, till their op- 
ponents had learned to rival them in the 
discipline of the gymnasium. 

** The building of this structure has 
been variously ascribed to Pisistratus, to 
Pericles, and to Lycurgus the Orator ; 
whence it may be collected, that they were 
respectively employed in its foundation, 
erection, and embellishment. And the 
Peripatetic Philosophy was first taught 
here by Aristotle, who walked every day, 
while he conversed with those who resort- 
ed to him for instruction. 

^' The Academy, named after Academus, 
an old Athenian hero, who discovered the 
retreat of Helen to her brothers. Castor 
and Pollux, when she had been stolen by- 
Theseus, and concealed at Aphidnac, was 
three quarters of a mile from the city ; 
being surrounded with shady woods and 
solitary walks, fit for study and medita- 
tion. Here the lectures of the divine 
Plato were delivered to crowds of every 
rank and description, who went, to listen 
and to admire ; aiid hence arose the ex- 
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pression of Horace^ which has since grown 
into a proverb, of * Searching for truth in 
the groves of Academus/ 

" Cynosarges was a place in the suburbs, 
near the Lyceeum, and was so named from 
a white or swift deg, which, when Diomus 
was sacrificing to Hercules, carried away 
a part of the victim. Th^s hero was the 
chief deity of the place, and was honour- 
ed herewith a magnificent temple; but 
the most remarkable circumstance attend- 
ing its gymnasium was this ; thatx those 
who had but one parent an Athenian were 
ordained to perform their exercises here ; 
because Hercules was not of equal rank 
with the immortal gods, having had a 
mortal woman for his mother. On this 

• 

account, Themistocles, being but of the 
half blood, persuaded some young noble- 
men, to accompany him to anoint and ex- 
ercise themselves at Cynosarges ; by doing 
which he seemed with some, ingenuity to 
take away the distinction between the 
truly noble and the stranger ; between 
those of the whole, and those of the half 
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blood of Athens. It was in this gymna- 
sium that Antisthenes instituted the sect of 
Cynics ; who, according to Diogenes Laer- 
tius, took their appellation from the name 
of the place. 

, '' I have thus endeavoured to comply 
with the request that was made by Philip 
Montgomery; and, in a few minutes, we will 
proceed to the consideration of Grecian 
funerals ; the rites and ceremonies atten- 
dant upon which, will employ our atten- 
tion for the remainder of the ev^ng." 

The young man returned his thanks, 
in suitable terms, for this ample fulfilment 
of his wishes ; and while his tutor |>au8ed 
to take rest, before he entered upon a fresh 
discussion, he and the other youths passed 
a short panegyric upon the Grecian sports, 
according as each was most congenial to 
their respective tastes. Upon which, Mr. 
Warner observed, that he had not entered 
upon the particulars of those sports at 
present^ because the Olympian Games 
would hereafter a£Ebrd him a better oppor- 
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tunity for that purpose, without fatiguing 
his hearers by unnecessary repetitions. 

'' Before I describe the ceremonies of 
a funeral," he continued, ** it may be ad- 
visable to enumerate the observances, 
which accompanied a sick bed, and the 
reasons for their adoption. When the 
symptoms of the patient were of a danger- 
ous nature, branches of laurel and acan- 
thus were suspended at the door of the 
house : the latter being considered a sove« 
reign amulet for the dispersion of evil spi- 
rits ; and the former, a certain resource to 
render propitious the god of the healing 
art, who could design no injury to any 
place where he found the memorial of his 
beloved Daphne. When the pangs of 
death were at hand, they addressed sup- 
plications to Mercury, whose office it was 
to convey ghosts to the infernal regions ; 
and the friends and relations of the dying 
person crowded around his bed, and took 
their farewel with a last embrace ; a cus- 
tom of great antiquity, and probably bor- 
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rowed from the eastern nations ; since we 
find it mentioned in the Sacred Writings, 
that Joseph fell upon the neck of his fa- 
ther Jacobs when he lay upon his death bed, 
and kissed him. As soon as the soul was 
supposed to have departed from the body, 
they began to beat loudly upon brazen 
kettles, to frighten away the Furies^ and 
prevent them from conveying.it to the 
gloomy regions of Tartarus ; and thus to se- 
cure it a peaceful habitation in the Elysian 
Fields. In speaking afterwards of the de- 
ceased, they were as careful to avoid any 
expression of ill omen, as in every concern 
of life : and as^ they called the left the 
better hand, from a superstitious fear of 
bringing some unforeseen misfortune upon 
.their heads ; so, also, they softened . the 
harsher term of dying into that of being 
unborn, or of departing, or of quitting the 
habitation of men. The most allegorical 
expression was borrowed from Sleep, which 
was fabled to be the twin brother of Death. 
jN^ot to multiply instances of which, I will 
but remind you of the address of Achilles 
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to the spirit of the deceased Patroclus : — 
* Thou sleepest, O my friend ; but we have 
not forgotten thee :' and inform you, that 
it was usual with the primitive Christians 
to. call their burying-places Koitneteriay or 
the mansions of sleep ; and hence the Eng- 
lish word Cemetery y applied to the same 
kind of places. 

'' As soon as any person had expired , 
the eyes were also closed^ and the limbs 
decently arranged; attentions which the 
dead were supposed to esteem of so much 
importance^ that the neglect of them 
has furnished poets of every age with 
the most pathetic subjects of complaint; as 
the celebrated elegies of Gray and Pope 
must recal to your remembrance. The 
body was then washed, perfumed with es- 
sences, and clothed in a costly garment of 
the purest white ; its head was crowned 
with a chaplet of flowers, in order to de- 
note the pleasures which it was destined 
to enjoy after its departure from this world 
of trouble ; and it was then exposed for a 
whole day on a bier, called feretrum, in the 

H 
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vestibule of the house, with a cake of flour 
and honey in one hand, to appease the 
three-headed Cerberus ; and a piece of mo- 
ney, valued at one or two oboli, three half- 
pence or threepence English, in its mouth, 
to bribe, for a passage over Styx, the grim 
ferryman of hell. The feet were turned to 
the gate, to shew, that when once carried 
out, they were never to return ; and a ves- 
sel of lustral water was placed near the 
entrance, for the purification of those who 
might defile themselves by touching the 
corpse. The . hair also of the deceased 
was hung up at the door, to point out to 
every passenger the house of mourning. 1 
am ashamed to add, that a creditor could 
seize, and detain the corpse from burial, 
till payment was made ; but this disgrace- 
ful law affords me an occasion of doing 
homi^e to the filial piety of Cimon, who 
redeemed the body of his father Miltiades 
with his own, and cheerfully submitted to 
succeed to his fetters and his dungeon. 

** The time' of keeping the dead body in 
the house, appears not to have been limit- 
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ed; but to have been regulated, in some de- 
gree, by the rank of the deceased, and the 
preparations necessary for the decent cele- 
bration of the funereal rites. Homer tells 
us, that Achilles was kept seventeen days, 
before he was committed to the flames : 
but persons of inferior station were gene* 
rally carried forth on the third or fourth 
day after their decease; ecphora, or cany- 
ingjbrthf being, in compliance with their 
usage of* softening terms of ill omen, the 
usual expression for the procession of a 
funeral. This ceremony was usually per- 
formed in the day, in order to avoid the 
presence of evil spirits, who were supposed 
to walk abroad in the night : in allusion 
to which superstition, Cassandra, in the 
Troades of Euripides^ threatens Talthybius, 
the herald, with a nightly funeral, as the 
heaviest of misfortunes. Young men only, 
who died in the flower of their age, were 
buried in the morning twilight ; their early 
fate being thought so dreadful a calamity^ 
that it was unbecoming to reveal it in the 
fJBice of the sun : and hence arose the 

H 2 
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fables of youths^ who were figuratively said 
to hare been stolen into the embraces of 
Aurora. And because these funerals were 
celebrated by torchlight, the custom be- 
came universal^ and old men were prover- 
bially described as approaching, * the torch 
of their life.' But the Athenians, contrary 
to the rest of the Greeks, celebrated all 
their funerals before sunrise ; their law- 
giver, Solon, being desirous to moderate 
that expensive extravagance, which a more 
public ceremony was calculated to promote. 
" The body was carried out upon the 
shoulders of the bearers, and the head 
was supported by the principal mourner : 
upon its being conveyed out of the house, 
the survivors took, in a certain form of 
words, their last farewel. The men, and 
such women only as claimed relationship 
to the deceased, then followed in sepa- 
rate groupes; and if the corpse of a ma- 
gistrate, or a soldier, were carried forth to 
the place of interment, the ensigns of ho- 
nour were inverted ; and the military at- 
tended, with their bucklers reversed, and 
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their spears pointed downwards, towards 
the ground. 

" Dead bodies were sometimes interred 
amongst the 6reeks,with their faces towards 
the rising sun ; but it was most usual to 
place them upon a pyre, or funeral pile, 
and to commit them to the flames. Part 
of their apparel was at the same time thrown 
into the fire ; and when the whole was con- 
sumed, the ashes of the deceased were 
carefully collected in urns, and committed 
to the ground. Prayers were then fre- 
quently offered up, that the earth might 
lie lightly upon them ; since the spirit was 
supposed to take an interest in the repose 
of the frail tenement, which it had quitted. 
This notion is happily alluded to, in an 
epitaph designed for an illustrious archi« 
tect: 



' Lie heavy on him, earth ; for he 
Laid many a hea¥y load on thee.* 



M 



'' It is still early. Sir,!' said one of the 
youths, as Mr. Warner paused ; '' and the 
mourning for the dead is so necessarily 
connected with the subject of their fune- 
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rals, that I hope you will not dismiss us 
without some information respecting it/* 

" The ceremonies by which they used to 
express their sorrow were so many, and so 
various, in different parts of the country, 
that the very usages which denoted grief 
in one city, were taken in another for the 
symptoms of joy. I will, however, describe 
to you the principal methods by which other 
people, as well as the Athenians, were wont 
to testify their r^ret upon these occasions. 

** They ceased to frequent public assem- 
blieSy abstained from banquets and other 
entertainments, appeared in no places of 
resort, and courted the deepest retirements : 
they also divested themselves of'every or- 
nament^ and clothed themselves in black r 
they cut off their hair, and carried it, as an 
offering, to the tomb of the deceased ; they 
threw themselves upon the ground, and 
rolled themselves in the dust, and they co- 
vered themselves with ashes. When occa- 
sion required their presence abroad, their 
heads were muffled up in a robe ; and they 
went softly, to express their faintness and 
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loss of stren^h and spirits. Thus, likewise, 
in the East, Ahab, king of Israel, ' fasted , 
alid lay in sackcloth, and went softly,' when 
Elijah denounced upon him the judgments 
of heaven. And the Psalmist, in order to 
shew the tenderness and affection which he 
had to those who afterwards persecuted and 
oppressed him, says, more directly to our 
purpose : ' Nevertheless, when they were 
sick, 1 put on sackcloth, and went, or walk- 
ed, as for a friend or brother.' They also 
beat their breasts and thighs, and tore their 
flesh with their nails; an extravagance, 
^ifiiich, with many others, was forbidden by 
Solon to be practised at funerals. They 
accused, and even cursed, the envy of the 
gods; for, having endued their imagi- 
nary deities with human passions, it was 
easy and natural for men, when bowed 
down with misfortunes, to impeach them 
of cruelty and envy. A remarkable in- 
stance of the rage to which they were 
carried, in this respect, is given in the An- 
dromache of Euripides, where Pyrrhus, 
having been informed that Apollo was ac« 
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cessary to the death of his father, resolved 
to demolish the temple of that god at 
Delphi, and perished in the attempt. 

*^ It is impossible to be conversant with 
the tragic poets, without remarking the 
constant use of the interjection i by their 
Dramatis Personse, on all occasions of 
grief; a custom which I may be excused 
for observing in this place, because, from I 
legein, to say r , or alas I is derived the 
word efegy, which is still applied to poems 
appropriated to subjects of lamentation 
and woe. 

'^ When magistrates of high credit in 
the state died, or upon the occurrence of 
any public calamity, all public meetings 
were postponed ; the gymnasia, baths, 
shops, temples, and every place of con* 
course, were shut up ; and the whole city 
put on a face of sorrow. Nothing can 
shew more forcibly the changeable dispo- 
sition of the Athenians, than the fact, that 
they bewailed the death of Socrates, with 
these public demonstrations of grief, not 
long after they had sentenced him to death. 
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** I shall but mention one other prac- 
tice ; that of haying musicians and hired 
moumersy to increase the solemnity of the 
funeral. The songs sung by these persons 
were three in number ; one in the proces* 
sion, one at the pile, and another at the 
grave ; all of which were, for the most part, 
very mean compositions. These strangers 
to the real sorrow of the family, were em- 
ployed for the purpose of exciting and 
increasing the grief of the real mourners, 
by imitating all the symptoms of the most 
extravagant passion. Nor was this cus« 
torn peculiar to the Greeks; for it was 
generally practised, as well at Rome as 
in eastern countries, and is mentioned in 
many parts of the Sacred Writings, The 
Prophet Jeremiah speaks, in express terms^ 
of its intention, where he foretels the cala-* 
mity that was to befal the Jews; and 
advises them to ' consider, and call for 
the mourning women, that they may make 
haste, and take up a wailing for us, that 
our eyes may run down with tears, and 
our eyelids gush out with waters/ The 
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instruments used by the musicians were 
principally the Carian and Phrygian flutes ; 
the lyre being specially excepted, as too 
lively and cheerful for so melancholy an 
occasion. 

" The primitive Greeks had burying- 
places in their own houses ; and a law was 
passed at Thebes^ for the purpose of pro- 
viding, in every house, a repository for the 
dead. But fear for the safety of the city, 
a regard for the public health, a dread of 
personal pollution, and other reasons, in- 
duced the later Greeks to remove the se- 
pulchres, and, with them, the funereal pyres, 
to a distance from their habitations. The 
Magnesians raised a sepulchre for Themis- 
tocles in the midst of their Forum ; and the 
Corinthians paid the same honour to £u- 
phron. But these were instances of peculiar 
regard and veneration, principally confined, 
in aft^imes, to the leaders of new colonies, 
to whom the gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens raised a monument, in the midst 
of the infant city. 

Every district.had its proper burjing* 



(( 
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place ; to be deprived of interment in which, 
was reckoned the heaviest calamity. For 
which reason, when the soldiers were sent 
upon an expedition, the danger of which 
was likely to be fatal to the detachment, 
every individual bound a ticket to his right 
arm, containing the names of his father 
and himself, in order that his mangled 
remains might be distinguished, and 
honoured with burial in the tomb of his 
ancestors. 

'' The common graves were, in the first 
instance, only caverns in the earth, called, 
on that account, hypogmai but, in later 
timesy they were curiously wrought, paved 
with stone, built over with arches, and 
adorned with the same art and care as the 
residence of the living* Mourners passed 
days and nights in them ; lamenting the 
loss of their former companions and friends, 
and paying the only remaining tribute (^ 
their tears. That their stay there was not, 
however, to be always attributed to exclu- 
sive sorrow for the deceased, may be ga- 
thered from the remarkable story of the 
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Ephesian matroD, as it is told by Petro- 
nius. 

** The monuments of kings^ and other 
eminent personages, were built of stone ; 
but the common material was earth, heap- 
ed up to a considerable height, and thence 
called choma; and, for this reason, the 
Latin word tumtdus, which was origi- 
nally only a hillock , came to signify a 
tomb. But, whatever might be the mate- 
rials, great care and art were exercised in 
laying them together ; and they were orna- 
mented with pillars, on which an inscrip- 
tion was frequently engraved, as well as 
with ornaments applicable to the character, 
age, and pursuits of the deceased. Upon 
the tomb of Diogenes, the cynic, was re- 
presented a dog, to shew either his own 
temper, or that of his sect ; upon that of 
Archimedes, was placed a sphere smd a 
cylinder, to signify his mathematical stu- 
dies; and Isocrates was complimented with 
the figure of a syren, in commemoration of 
his charming and persuasive eloquence. 

** Cenotaphs, or empty sepulchres, were 
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sometimes raised to men of peculiar ser- 
vices and merits who had been buried in 
another place ; but, more usually, to those 
who had perished at sea, or in places 
where they were sure not to have received 
the rites of a just funeral. The ghosts of 
such men could obtain no admittance into 
the ferryboat of Charon, but were doomed 
to wander, for the space of one hundred 
years, upon the banks of Styx, within 
sight of the abodes of the happy, and be- 
wailing their own misfortune. One only 
method was left of giving repose to these 
perturbed spirits ; and that was, by erecting 
a cenotaph to their memory, and calling 
upon them thrice, by name, with a loud . 
voice, to come and take possession of the 
habitation prepared for their ghosts. The 
wreck of a ship was designed upon monu« 
ments of this kind, to signify the decease 
of the person, thus honoured, in a foreign 
country. 

''To deface or violate a tomb, was 
deemed little less criminal than sacrilege. 
And Jupiter is fabled to have struck Idas 
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with thunder, for breaking down a pillar 
in the sepulchre of Aphareus. Cenotaphs, 
erected to persons actually buried else- 
wherci were not considered with equal re- 
gard ; but such as were raised to be the 
residence of departed spirits, were held as 
sacred as the tombs, the deficiency of which 
they were intended to supply." 

*' We have so often trespassed upon your 
indulgence, this night. Sir," said Frederick 
Mortimer, ^' that I really fear to be guilty 
of farther intrusion ;" when, perceiving an 
encouraging smile upon Mr. Warner's lips, 
he observed that orations were sometimes 
delivered in honour of the dead. 

"Panegyrics, my young friend, were pro- 
nounced, both in Greece and at Rome, upon 
these occasions ; and, when limited to real 
objects of approbation, and not extended 
beyond the bounds of reasonable praise, 
they were very desirable as a public record 
of just government and heroic actions. In 
the case of those who died ii\ defence of 
their country, no custom of antiquity can 
be more deserving our imitation ; since it 
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was, at once, a becoming tribute to departed 
worth ; and a stimulus to the survivors, to 
emulate the fame of those, who had me- 
rited the applause of their fellow-country- 
men, and the gratitude of the republic. 
At Athens, the bones of those who had 
fallen in battle, having been first carefully 
collected, and transported to the city, were 
buried together in the Ceramicus, a place 
in which was formerly a pottery, as its 
name imports, and which was divided 
into the Ceramicus within the walls, and. 
the Ceramicus without. The latter, si- 
tuated in one of the most beautiful suburbs, 
and containing the Academy, was the spot 
selected for this purpose; and the most 
celebrated orators were employed to pro- 
nounce the harangue; the appointment 
being considered highly honourable to the 
individual chosen, and an pbject of emula- 
tion with the principal officers of the state. 
'' Pericles, was appointed to pronounce 
this panegyric upon those who fell in the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war ; ^and 
in the Menexenus of Plato, a discourse for 
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a similar occasion is put into the numth of 
Socrates, and considered as the composition 
of Aspasia. The oration of Pericles is pre- 
served in the Second Book of the History 
of Thucydides ; and I am going to repeat 
to you, as nearly as I can recollect, the 
account there given of the ceremony. 

" In the winter, which followed the first 
campaign of the Peloponnesian war, those 
who had died in battle received a public 
funeral. Three days before the procession, 
a tent was raised, under which the bones 
and ashes of the dead were set out ; and 
every citizen was allowed to pay to the re- 
mains of his relation what attentions he 
pleased. But, on the day of the proces- 
sion, a chest, made of cypress wood, was 
prepared, to receive the bones of every in- 
dividual, according to his tribe ; that is, a 
separate chest for each tribe ; and these 
were all placed io waggons, to be conveyed 
to the place of interment. A single chest, 
with a carpet thrown over it, and empty, 
was carried on behalf of those, whose bones 
could not be discovered and brought home. 
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Citizens and strangers were equally at li- 
berty to attend the funeral ; and women 
related to the deceased attended, raising 
the voice of lamentation. Their remains 
were then placed in a monument, which 
stood in the most beautiful suburb of the 
city; and here those who had fallen in 
war were always buried, except the soldiers 
who died at Marathon, whose sepulchre 
was erected on the iield of battle, as the 
highest compliment to their eminent de- 
serts. After the funereal rites were per- 
formed, one of the most illustrious citizens, 
chosen by the state, eminent for wisdom 
and the dignity of his station, pronounced 
a suitable panegyric; after which the as- 
sembly departed home. This was the 
usual mode of proceeding, as often as the 
ceremony was deemed advisable by the 
republic ; and on the occasion of which I 
have made mention^ Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, was selected to celebrate 
the praises of the deceased warriors. 
When the proper time arrived, he as- 
cended a lofty tribune, that his voice 

I 
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might be heard to the greatest possflMe 
distance, and delivered an oration^ which 
he had prepared for the occasion. 

*< He began by giving it as his private 
opinion, that tfie public celebration of the 
funeral would have been sufficient testi- 
mony to the honour of the fallen warriors, 
and that it was scarcely prudent to risk 
their fame upon the eloquence of a single 
individual. And for this opinion he gave 
two reasons; first, because their friends, 
and those who had been eye-witnesses of 
their valour, might think that the highest 
panegyric fell short of their deserts ; and 
secopdly, because a stranger, and one who 
was ignorant of the military art, might at- 
tribute the just approbation of the orator 
to hyperbole and extravagance. He pro- 
fessed, however, to submit to the determi- 
nation of their common ancestors, who had 
instituted the custom, and declared him- 
self ready to endeavour to satisfy to the 
utmost of his power the wishes and ex- 
pectations of the assembly. 

** From this exordium, he proceeded to 
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praise the institutions of their forefathers^ 
and in particular to flatter the pride of the 
Athenians, by reminding them that their 
constitution was a democracy, and that the 
poorest citizen was capable of aspiring to 
the honours of the state. He also drew a 
flattering comparison between them and 
their adversaries, and eulogized the disin- 
terested benevolence with which they con- 
ferred benefits upon their allies. From 
this digression, well suited to conciliate 
the favour of his hearers, he returned to 
the real object of the day, and described 
the eternal fame which those heroes had 
acquired, by preferring to their personal 
safety, an honourable death. He con- 
cluded by suggesting to the parents of the 
deceased various topics of consolation ; by 
exciting their brothers and children to emu- 
late their example ; and by reminding the 
assembly that the orphans of the slain 
would be maintained, till they attained 
the military age, at the expense of the re- 
public. 
" Such,'* continued Mr. Warner, " is 

I 2 
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the oration of Pericles, or rather, perhaps^ 
of Hiucydides, the historian ; upon which 
I shall only observe, that, its exordium is 
puerile and formal, and that its style does 
not. appear to me suited to work upon the 
passions of a popular assembly/' 
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EVENING THE FIFTH. 

The youth, who had formerly expressed 
his admiration of the Theatre, and his 
hope that it would form a prominent sub- 
ject during one at least of their evenings, 
had treasured in his memory the arrange- 
ments, formed by his tutor, and arrived 
before his companions in the hope of being 
now gratified with listening ta his favou- 
rite theme. The night was stormy, and 
torrents of rain had delayed the other 
young men, whose rooms were at a greater 
distance, in expectation of clearer weather, 
till his patience was nearly exhausted; 
they came however at last, notwithstand« 
ing the continuence of the storm, and Mr. 
Warner immediately commenced his ob- 
servations upon the Grecian Stage. 

"The subject," said he, " upon which I 
am about to speak, contains so many dif- 
ferent considerations, that it would be im<- 
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possible to do it justice within the limits 
of a single evening. To-night we will 
treat of Tragedy, and at our next meeting, 
of the Comedy of the Athenians. What 
I have now to say may best be distin- 
guished under three divisions : the im- 
provements made in Tragedy^ from its first 
rise to the time of Euripides ; the Actual 
state of the Theatre in his time ; and the 
peculiar characteristics of the three great 
Tragic Poets, iBschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

'^ The following anecdote is preserved, 
as recording the circumstance whence Tra- 
gedy arose. Icarius, a native of Attica, 
and friend of Bacchus, who, after his con- 
buest of India, was enrolled amongst the 
gods, having been taught by him the cul- 
tivation of the vine, one day observed a 
goat destroying his grapes. Icarius seized 
the intruder, assembled his friends, ofFeretl 
up the goat in sacrifice to Bacchus as a 
most appropriate victim, and then joined 
in the dance with the neighbouring pea* 
sants, who celebrated, in songs, the death 
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of their enemy, and the praises of the 
god. This rude entertainment soon be- 
came a faiirourite with' the inhabitants of 
the country, and was frequently repeated ; 
a goat was constantly sacrificed at tt, as 
the greatest foe to their vineyards ; and the 
song and: the dance were not forgotten. 
Hence the word Tragedy was formed, sig- 
nifying the wng. of the goat; and poets 
were regularly appointed to compose hymns 
suitable to the occasion. As the original 
subject became exhausted, the genius of 
these poets sought out other means of va- 
rying and enlivening the amusement; and 
Susariott, whose talents were of a lively 
turn, made the first approach to a drama- 
tic exhibition. After an interval of rather 
more than forty years, Thespis made his 
appearance with a company of actors, be- 
smeared with lees of wine^ whom he car- 
ried about in a waggon. Quitting entirely 
the worn-out theme of the victories of 
Bacchus, he made choice of some interest- 
ing or affecting incident, and introduced 
an actor, who at certain intervals either 
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discoursed with the chorus, or gave them 
relief by dividing the action, and entering 
into simple recitals. These innovations 
alarmed the Athenian Legislator, who was 
aware of their dangerous e£Pect upon the 
manners of the people ; but his foresight 
was rendered useless by the approbation 
and delight with which these exhibitions 
were received by the inhabitants both of 
the town and the country, 

'' Phrynicus, the disciple of Thespis, W9S 
the author of some farther changes, and 
first made choice of the verse most suitable 
to the drama; but, with many improvements 
from its original wild and unpolished song, 
it still abounded in defects. The actor 
was clothed in a rude dress ; his face was 
besmeared with false colours, or covered 
by a mask, on which no features expressive 
of character were drawn ; his motions were 
devoid of dignity or grace ; and the lan- 
guage which he had beeu taught to speak, 
although sometimes assuming, a higher , 
strain, was too often couched in a style of 
low and feeble buffoonery. 
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** ^chylus, whose mind was strong and 
ardent, and who had signalized himself in 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Pla- 
tsea, had studied from his earliest years the 
noblest, and most sublime of poets, and 
formed the idea of adapting the transac- 
tions of kings and heroes to the mode of 
representation which Phrynicus had im- 
proved. In order to accomplish this end, 
he introduced a second actor upon the 
stage, T<(hich had now become a regular 
building ; he separated the action of the 
story from the songs of the chorus ; and, 
instead of leaving the events to be made 
known by a simple recital, he endeavoured 
to strengthen the interest by causing an 
actual representation of them to pass be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators. After- 
wards, when Sophocles brought forward a 
third actor, he not only adopted the sug« 
gestion, but added even a fourth ; and by 
the introduction of mute personages, in- 
creased in some degree the means of ex- 
citing the public mind. Thus the song of 
the chorus was shortened, and made sub- 
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ordinate, and one of the actors became the 
hero of the piece. Yet the choras itself 
gained, in dignity and usefulness, what it 
lost in the unriyalled occupation of the 
scene ; and it became the universal con- 
fidant and adviser, the comforter of the 
unhappy, the dread of tyrants, and the 
counsellor of kings. 

*^ In order to impress upon the people 
a more lofty opinion and veneration of the 
characters whom he represented to their 
view, he raised his actors on high stilts^ or 
buskins, that they might better answer to 
the genera] opinion of the extraordinary 
stature of herees. He covered their faces 
with suitable masks, to conceal the irre- 
gularities of their natural features; and 
he clothed them in magnificent robes, 
which the priests of Ceres did not blush to 
adopts Instead of the sca£folding, which 
had formerly been erected in haste for a 
temporary occasion, he obtained a regular 
theatre, which was embellished with deco- 
rations, and furnished with scenes. The 
sound of the trumpet was heard, incense 
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was bttrnt tipon the altars, the shades of 
the dead arose from the tomb^ and furies 
rttshed from the gulf of Tartarus. In one 
of his pieces, these infernal divinities ap- 
peared, for the first time, in masks of a 
horrid paleness, with torches in their hands, 
serpents entwined' in their hair, and fol- 
lowed by a train of dreadful spectres. It 
is said, that the whole assembly was 
seized with horror at their sight, and at 
the sound of their terrific bowlings ; that 
women were seized with sudden illness, and 
children expired with fear; so that the ma^- 
gistrates felt themselves compelled to in- 
terfere, and to limit to fifteen persons the 
chorus, which had been extended to fifty. 

"The improvement of the performers 
kept pace with the regulationS| of the 
theatre ; and ^^Eschylus not only took in- 
finite pains to infuse into their manners, 
gestures, and intonation, a variety of cha- 
racter, and grace, and majesty, but in- 
structed them still more efiectually by his 
example, for he took a part with them in 
most of his pieces. He employed Tekstes, 
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an able master of the chorases, to bring to 
perfection the art of gesture ; and this per- 
son is said to have acted with such truth 
and expression in the * Seven Chiefs againist 
Thebes/ that his action might have sup-- 
plied the place of words. In short, so 
great were the advances made by ^schylus 
towards bringing the drama to perfection, 
that he facilitated the progress of future 
writers, who rivalled him in the artifice of 
their story^ but not one of whom exceeded 
him in dignity of sentiment and majestiq 
language. 

'< I have already mentioned that Sophocles 
first added a third character to the Drama- 
tis Personee, and thereby induced his illus- 
trious contemporary to extend them to four: 
the other principal improvement, for which 
we are indebted to this writer, was the 
painting of scenery, by which the very 
spot where the original transaction took 
place, was represented to the senses of the 
spectators; and the illusion became com. 
plete, by which deeds recorded in the page 
of history assumed again the lively forms of 
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actual eicistence, and impressed the ima- 
gination for a time with a sense of their 
reality. 

" Little was left for Euripides to do in 
the actual regulation of the stage, and of 
all those assistances which poets call in to 
give effect to the productions of their ge- 
nius ; but he ventured to add to the an- 
cient music the improvements made by 
Timotheus ; and he employed almost all the 
nomi, or modes, the sweetness and soft- 
ness of which accorded with the nature of. 
his poetry. The critics of his own age 
attacked him for thus enfeebling, as they 
termed it, the tone of tragedy ; and they 
represented him as an author of inferior 
talent, who wished to degrade one of the 
noblest arts to the level of his own mo- 
derate abilities. Posterity has done him 
greater justice in this respect; and all 
the modulations of music were afterwards 
employed, according as they were best 
adapted to the passions which the poet de- 
sired to excite. 

"I wish it were equally in my power 
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to defend him against an attack which 
has been made upon one of his inven- 
tions, that has been successfully ridi- 
culed and parodied by his great enemy, 
Aristophanes. I allude to the method 
adopted by him of explaining his subject 
in a prologue, or long preface, almost en- 
tirely detached from the piece ; in which 
one of the persons of the drama comes 
forward, and details, in a cold and lifeless 
manner all the events antecedent or re- 
lative to the action; gives his own ge- 
nealogy, or that of one of the principal 
characters; informs us of the reason of his 
own descent from heaven, if he is a deity ; 
or, if a mortal, who has called him forth 
from the tomb; and announces himself 
to the spectators by declaring his name. 
^ I am Mercury, son of Maia ;' ^ I am 
Polydorus, son of Hecuba.' This was 
returning back from the advances made by 
iBschylus and Sophocles, and depriving 
his audience of much of that grateful de- 
ception, without which the drama becomes 
a dry relation, and would be read with 
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higher relish in the closet, than its scenes 
are beheld upon the stage." 

'' You have described to us, Sir," said 
the youth, who had already distinguished 
himself by his admiration of the theatre, 
'^ the various improvements made for caus- 
ing stage effect by the three great trage- 
dians : have the goodness to tdl us how 
the scenery was managed; as nothing adds 
more to the pleasure of the spectators 
in our modem theatres, than the skill of 
the painter, and the aptness with which the 
productions of his pencil are suited to the 
changes of the events represented." 

'< I was about to proceed," said Mr. 
Warner, " to the second division of our 
subject, the actual state of the theatre in 
the time of Euripides; and, under this 
head, I have classed whatever has relation 
to its interior arrangements; you shall, 
therefore, be made acquainted with all 
the information which I have been able to 
collect upon this point." . 

While Mr. Warner paused, in order to 
refer to his notes, the young men mixed 
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in convenatioii upon the two great thea- 
tres of the metropolis. The splendour of 
the scenery, machinery, decorations, and 
dresses, had dazzled their imaginations ; 
and, although the introduction of fifty 
masques in the chorus of the furies of iBs- 
chylushad given them an extensive idea of 
the capaciousness of the Athenian stage, 
yet they doubted, with some degree of 
national pride, whether troops of horse 
could be accommodated, or camps and 
burning castles be depicted there, to rival, 
in any degree, the spectacles which they 
had themselves seen. 

Mr. Warner assured them that the space 
occupied by a Grecian theatre would have 
amply allowed room for the delineation of 
these scenes, which had taken so strong 
a hold upon their fancy ; but, at the same 
time he pointed out how much the real 
and legitimate drama had been degraded 
by such exhibitioDs. ** When you shall 
have arrived at the honour of a Bachelor's 
degree,^' added he, " you will view all these 
fantastic innovations with different eyes ; 
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and you will then lament that perversiou 
of the public taste^ which has changed the 
stage from being the mirror of life and 
manners, to be a magazine of mimic won- 
ders, or a field of battle. To satisfy you, 
that it was the good taste of the public, 
and not any limit of the extent of the 
building in which dramas were performed, 
that prevented such an application of the 
theatre in ancient times, I must acquaint 
you that seats were provided at Athens for 
thirty thousand spectators. Every citizen 
made it a point to be present at the times 
of the public festivals, unless actual illness 
confined him to his chamber, or business, 
that could not be deferred, demanded his 
absence in a foreign country. 

'* All theatres were dedicated to Bac- 
chus and Venus, the deities of sports and 
pleasures; and as they were said to. have 
derived their origin, as I have before de^ 
scribed to you, from the conqueror of India, 
plays acted in them were c2lledDionysiaca; 
and all artificers employed in the building 
of them DUmymd TechmtcB^ as belonging 
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to DioaysuSy or Bacchus. The most an- 
cient theatres were temporary, being com* 
posed only of boards placed gradually one 
above the other^ and supported by stakes, 
or trunks of trees. But these slight build- 
ings hady upon one occasion, been sdmost 
&tal to the commonwealth of Athens, dur- 
ing the performance of a tragedy, which 
was the composition of Pratinas. Almost 
the whole of the city, the magistrates, the 
nobility, and all the inferior ranks, were 
assembled, for the sake of enjoying their 
favourite amusement; when the building, 
too weak to support the multitudes by 
which it'Was thronged, and partaking of the 
nature of a stand upon our race courses, 
rather than that of a regular edifice, fell 
on a sudden, with a tremendous crash, and 
was not for from burying all present in its 
ruins. The citizens became more cautious, 
in consequence of so narrow an escape; and 
erected, for their better security in future, 
a building of stone. From this time, the 
rest of the Grecians imitated the conduct 
(^ the Athenians, in this respect; and fixed 
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and durable theatres were eretj where 
erected of marble ; which increased to such 
a magnitude, as to exceed all other build-' 
ings in Greece. 

** The figure of theatres was semicircu^ 
lar, but embracing rather more than an exact 
semicircle; and therefore araphitheatreSy 
which were like two theatres joined toge- 
ther, were oval. ' A theatre was divided 
into two parts ; the Scena, and Cselon, ov 
Cavea. The Scena was the portion assigned 
to the actors, reaching entirely across the 
theatre, and adorned with rich and costly 
hangings, to hide the management of the 
machinery, and the passing to and fro of 
the players, from the spectators* The scene 
was either made so as to be turned round, 
when it was called versaiilis; or to be drawn 
up, when it was called ducHles; and the 
latter is the mode in which it is usual, in 
modem theatres, to change . the prospect. 
It had three gates, one on each side, by 
which small buildings were brought into 
view; and a third in the centre, through 
which were introduced the palaces of kings, 
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and the temples of the gods. At the side of 
each of these gates was a smaller, through 
which men and gods were admitted upon 
the stage. 

^' The whole scene was divided into the 
Bronteium, Episcenium, Parascenium, Pro- 
scenium, and Hyposcenium. 

'^ The Bronteium was a place beneath 
the floor, in which brazen vessels were 
kept, full of stones and other materials; 
and, by rolling these about, from side to 
side, they imitated the noise of thunder. 
This effect is, I beUeve, produced in our 
theatres, in that part which is elevated 
above the. stage. 

*^ The Episcenium was above, upon the 
top of the scene, in which all the machinery 
was put in motion, by which figures and 
prospects were presented to the view of 
the company. 

'< The Parascenium was the room in 
which the actors dressed for their parts^ 
and was situated behind the scene. 

" The Proscenium was the stage in front 
of the scene. That part of it, in which the 



chorus used to dance and sing^ was called 
the Orchestra; and in the middle of it was 
raised the pulpit, called Logeium^ or Thy* 
meky for the actors. 

'' The Hyposcenium was a partition be-» 
low the pulpit, appropriated to the music. 

** The Coelon, or Cavea, was appointed 
for the spectators; and was lined with 
seats, rising, one above the other, to a very 
great height ; the lower tier of which were 
appropriated to magistrates and men of 
rank ; the middle tier to the whole body of 
the citizens ; and the upper tier to the wo- 
men. In the Roman theatre, the Orchestra 
was for the Senators ; the Equestria for the 
Knights ; and the Popularia for tlie people^ 

" As the theatre had no roof, porticoes 
were erected behind the Cavea, to which 
the audience retired when it rained* 

** The Soccus was a high shoe, worn by 
comic actors; the Cothurnus, a buskin worn 
by tragedians. A contrivance was attached 
to the persona, or mask, to give greater 
compass to the natural voice; and the long 
trailing robe worn by tragic performers was 
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called Syrma. Brazen vessels were dis- 
posed in different parts of the theatre, to 
produce an echo, and called Echoea. 

" The songs of the Chorus were accom« 
panied with instrumental mnsic: and the 
dialogue, according to the Ahhi da Boa, 
was carried on in a sort of recitative, sup- 
ported by instruments. The Tibiee dextra 
were flutes stopped by the right hand ; the 
Tibiee sinistra, by the left. The first had 
few holes, and sounded the bass ; the se- 
cond had more, and produced a shriller 
note. When the musicians played on dif- 
ferent flutes, the piece was said to be played 
iihiis imparibuSf or tibiis dextrU et sinittris; 
when they played on flutes of the same 
sound, they used the expression tibiis pari' 
bus dextris, or tibiius paribui simstris. Two 
unequal flutes were called Phrygiae ; two 
equal right-hand flutes, Lydiee ; two equed 
left-hand flutes, Tyriee, or Sarranae. 

^^ The Chorus consisted of fifteen per- 
sons, who were disposed either kaiu sit* 
ckous, three in front and five deep, or kata 
xuga, five in front and three deep; they 
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moved towards the right hand in siuging 
the Strophe ; returned towards the left, in 
singing the Antistrophe ; and remained sta« 
tionary while the E^Kxie was performed. 
The piece itself was divided into the Pro- 
logue, the Episode, and the Exode: in the 
first of which, the subject was introduced ; 
in the second was contained the action; 
and in the last, the catastrophe. 

" Dramatic productions were performed 
at Athens only thrice in the year, during 
the three festivals celebrated in honour of 
Bacchus ; the first of which was kept at 
the Pineus, where some of the pieces of 
Euripides were performed for the first time. 
The second, called the Choes, or the Le-» 
nueans, fell on the twelfth day of the month 
Anthestelrion, which generally commenced 
in the first week of our February ; and it 
lasted but one day. As none but the in- 
habitants of Attica were allowed to be pre- 
sent at this festival, authors reserved their 
pieces for the greater Dionysia, which com- 
menced on the twelfth day of the following 
month, Elaphebolion, and <:ontinued for se- 
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veral days. The most eminent poets were 
then inspired with the emulation of con- 
tending for the crown, the highest possible 
reward in the power of the republic to be- 
stow ; when strangers from every Grecian 
city were attracted to Athens by the cele- 
brity of the contest, and when the name 
of the conqueror was sure to be quickly 
spread over the civilized world. 

** The crown was not bestowed at the 
pleasure of a tumultuous assembly ; but a 
limited number of judges were chosen by 
lot, at the command of the chief magis-^ 
trate; and these took an oath to deliver an 
impartial decision. Yet, sometimes, the un* 
governable passions of the multitude over- 
passed all bounds of decorum ; and they 
used every art of intimidation and menace, 
to influence the judgment. The scene 
which took place in the theatre, when So- 
phocles, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
first entered the lists with the veteran MS" 
chylus, deserves to be remembered. The 
first Archon was prevented, by the tumult, 
from drawing lots for the judges, who were 
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to confer the prize. The multitade were 
divided in opinion ; and the place resounded 
with conflicting clamours, which continu- 
ally increased ; till Cimon, at the head of 
the ten generals of the republic, ascended 
the stage, in order to perform the usual 
libations to Bacchus, before the company 
separated. The tumult was appeased, by 
their presence, and the ceremony Which 
they were performing; and the Archon 
seized the opportunity to name them judges 
of the contest. The majority of voices was 
in favour of Sophocles; and JSschylus^ 
offended at the preference, retired sooii 
after into Sicily. 

^' Besides the name of the victor, those 
of two others of the competitors, who were 
judged to have approached nearest to him, 
were proclaimed ; while the conqueror him** 
self, loaded with praises, was frequently 
accompanied home by a part of the spec- 
tators ; and finished the day, by giving an 
entertainment to his friends. 

^* Before I conclude this part of the sub- 
ject, I cannot forbear mentioning an anec« 
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dole of Polnsy an actor deservedly high in 
the pnUici favour, during his performance 
of the Electru of fiophocles* Wconen were 
forbidden to take part in any dramatic ex- 
hibition ; and therefore the female chlurae- 
teni weie usually allotted to the principal 
sectors. Polus performed the part of Elec- 
tra. When Pylades presented the nm^ 
which was supposed to contain the ashes 
of Orestes, to his afflicted sister, the man- 
ner, the attitude, the tones of Pdius, were 
expressive of the most heart-rending grief. 
He seized the urn with a trembling hand $ 
he took it in his arms, and pressed it to 
his heart; he gave utterance to accents 
of such lively unaffected sorrow, that the 
truth flashed at once upon the minds of 
the Spectators, that the um contained the 
ashes of the son of Polus, who had died a 
short time before, in the flower of his youth. 
The tiieatre resounded with exclamations of 
pity ; and the spectators shed torrents of 
tears, in commiseration of the unhappy fate 
of the son^ and the wretched conditioti of 
the father/' 
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All the company were affected by thvi 
relation : some of them blamed the parent^ 
for willingly subjecting himself to such 
painful recollectiona, in order to give force 
to his representations, and excite the sym* 
pathy of the assemUy ; while others won- 
dered how he could continue to do. his duty 
to the audience, and support the agony of 
the scene* 

" I' will not»*' said Mr* Warner, " de^ 
stroy the impression idiich this fodt is cal- 
culated tojnake, by any farther observatiooB 
upon actors, or the paraphernalia of a the*^ 
atre ; but merely conclude with a feW words^ 
upon the peculiar characteristica of the 
three great tragic poets, iBschylus, Sopho* 
cks, and Euripides. 

*' It is to be remarked in writers of every 
kind, that the first who strikes out a new 
path for himself) generally excels in na* 
tural beauties and strength of diction ; but 
that his followers are remarkable for the 
softer graces, and a more studied propriety 
in their descriptions and arrangement. 
This rule may justly be applied to the 
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Greek tragedians ; of whom ^schylus ex- 
celled in all that is grand and terrible i 
Sophocles, in perfect propriety of character 
and expression; and Euripides, in the appli- 
cation of tender and moral sentiments, in^ 
forming the understanding, and touching 
the heart. 

" iBschylus, hurried away by the force 
of his imagination, and satisfied that his 
heroes ought to utter a language above 
that of the crowd, heaped together epithets 
metaphors, and figurative expressions, in 
describing the emotions of the soid; and 
lavished upon his favourite characters 
every thing which could give to them 
weight, and strength, and magnificence^ 
His nervous eloquence disdained to submit 
to the rules of harmony and correctness : 
and hence, his genius was sometimes hur- 
ried away into a pompous and inflated 
style ; which was sure to fall, from the very 
excess of its imagery. He compounded 
words of surprising length, whose con« 
struction was rather harsh than imposing ; 
and often became obscure, from too great 
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an anxiety to illustrate his subject by every 
sentiment, which conveyed to him an idea 
of surpassing grandeur. The simplicity of 
his plots was a stumbling blocks not very 
likely to be removed in the infancy of his 
art : the paucity of the characters usually 
introduced, increased the difficulty of giv- 
ing interest to the action ; and he tried to 
repair the deficiency, by employing, at once, 
all the images which his invention could 
supply. 

^* Sophocles, on the other hand, respect- 
ed so much the boundaries of true g;ran- 
deur, that he sometimes fell short of them, 
from too great fear of overstepping them. 
He placed his heroes at that precise 
distance from common mortals, at which 
they are most likely to interest and to ex- 
cite ^miration. Nothing in which they 
are concerned, is too familiar, or too foreign 
to us; their calamities excite our compas- 
sion, and their examples tend to our in- 
struction. By drawing them subject to 
human weakness in the dreadful reverses 
of misfortune, he seized upon the affections 
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of the spectators ; who always sympathise 
most with those characters, which are not 
too much elevated above the sphere of their 
own comprehensioos, 

** Euripides loweied the toue of tragedy 
more to the level of human nature, as it 
feally is ; and thus brought upon the stage 
a new train of passions, emotions, and 
sorrows. To paint the furies of love, and 
to melt the soul with pity for misfortune, 
whatever might have been the source from 
which it flowed, were the triumphs of his 
pen ; and he delighted to- introduce into 
his productions the systems of his master, 
Anaxagoras, on the origin of being, as well 
as the refined moral sentiments of Socrates, 
his guide and his friend. 

" Were I at liberty to choose, upon every 
subject, the writer who would most sensi- 
bly pourtray the ideas rising within me at 
the contemplation of characters worthy the 
Tragic Muse, ^schylus should describe 
the terrors of that Being, whose voice is 
heard in the reverberations of the tempest ; 
Sophocles should depict the majesty of the 
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regal purple ; and Euripides should give a 
local habitation and a name to that ten- 
derness and pathos, by which the calami- 
ties of others are transferred to our own 
breasts ; and, by the gentle emotions of pity, 
become endeared to our remembcance. 

'^ I have omitted to mention, that Ms- 
chylus obtained the crown thirteen times ; 
Sophocles, eighteen times ; and Euripides, 
only five ; a circumstance solely attribut- 
able to the undue influence of the multi* 
tude, who frequently overawed the judges, 
and urged them to pronounce in favour of 
inferior writers, a decision, which posterity 
has delighted to reverse." 
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EVENING THE SIXTH. 

'^ In speaking, last night, of the prize 
conferred upon dramatic poets at the Dio- 
nysian festivals/' said Mr. Warner, as the 
young men took their seats, '^ I left you to 
suppose, that each writer presented but 
one of his compositions at the same time. 
This was indeed the case, with respect to 
comedies ; but no less than three tragedies 
and a satire were required of the tragic 
writers ; until Sophocles, weary of such ex- 
uberant, labour, ventured to contest the 
crown with a single tragedy ; and thus 
established both branches of the art upon 
equal terms/' 

'^ Pray, Sir, what was a Satire V* said 
the youth, whose zeal for the drama has 
^en so repeatedly mentioned : '' 1 am 
unacquainted with the word in the ac- 
ceptation in which you appear to have 
used it." 
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*' The Satire derived its origin, as well as 
all other dramatic compositions, from cho- 
ruses sung at the feasts of Bacchus, in 
which Sileni and satyrs intermingled jests 
and raillery with the praises of the god. 
It was distinguished from tragedy by ad- 
mitting grotesque characters upon the 
scene ; 'and from comedy by an air of mock 
dignity, and the avoiding of personalities : 
certain rhythmi, or measures, were peculiar 
to it ; and strokes of pleasantry, bon mots, 
and buffoonery, constituted its peculiar 
merit, ^chylus is reputed to have suc- 
ceeded best in it ; but Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides were surpassed by Achseus and 
Hegemon; the latter of whom parodied 
several tragedies with great neatness, and 
frequently obtained the crown. During 
the representation of his * Battle of the 
Giants,' news arrived that the army in 
Sicily had been defeated, and Hegemon 
proposed to put an end to the performance ; 
but the Athenians, muffling up their faces 
in their cloaks, and dropping a momentary 
tear for those who had fallen in battle, re- 
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sumed their attention, and ordered the 
actors to proceed. This apparent stoicism 
in a whole people was imputed to their 
unwillingness to exhibit signs of weakness, * 
in the presence of strangers who attended 
the festival. 

'^ Comedy, as it existed amongst the 
Greeks, has been divided into the Old, the 
Middle, and the New ; the first of which 
attracts our principal attention, on account 
of its celebrity at Athens, and the perfect 
specimens which have been handed down 
to our own times, in the eleven plays of 
Aristophanes. 

'* Comedy was invented by Susarion, 
about five hundred and eighty years before 
the commencement of the Christian eera, 
and was for many years confined to the 
inhabitants of the country. After a long 
infancy, it suddenly made a rapid improve- 
ment in Sicily, where Epicharmus reduced 
it to a similar form with Tragedy; and 
Pericles first caused it to be represented 
in the theatre at Athena. Comedy soon 
divided the suffrages of the public with 
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her graver rival ; and the repute in which 
she was held, brought forward twelve 
. poets of considerable talent, who compos- 
ed no less than three hundred and sixty 
five pieces, of which none remain but the 
productions of Aristophanes. 

*^ Of the other poets little is known, 
but that Magnes obtained at first the most 
brilliant success by the keenness of his 
satire, and lost the favour of the public, 
when he became more moderate and dis- 
creet; that Cratinus succeeded in pour- 
traying the vices of mankind, attacking 
individuals without pity ; that Crates and 
Pherecrates were happy in invention, and 
abstained from personalities ; and that 
Eupolis adopted the manner of Cratinus 
with more elevation and amenity. Our 
remarks upon the old comedy must, there- 
fore be confined to the works of Aristo- 
phanes, who, with fewer graces than Eupo- 
lis, and less bitterness than Cratinus, fre- 
quently tempered the severity of the one 
with the elegance of the other. 

** The curious titles of some of the an- 
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cient comedies will serve to shew how little 
the writers regarded any other end than 
to please the multitude ; and their con- 
tents will strengthen this conviction ; for 
under the unintelligible titles of The Earth 
and The Sea, The Storks, The Birds, The 
Bees, The Frogs, The Clouds, and The She 
Qoats, they employed indifferently parody, 
allegory, and satire, with images and lan- 
guage the most unbecoming and revolting. 
Sometimes, indeed, they treated the same 
subjects as the tragic writers ; and while 
the Niobe of Euripides drew tears from the 
audience, the Niobe of Aristophanes con- 
vulsed them with laughter. Even those 
gods who had been transferred from a 
mortal .to a heavenly estate, according to 
thj^r own corrupted traditions, were es- 
teemed fair game for the satirist ; and the 
cowardice of Bacchus, as well as the glut- 
tony of Hercules, were exposed to the de- 
rision of the populace. Pherecrates thus 
ludicrously described the advantages of the 
Golden Age :^-' In those happy times, the 
rivers rolled a delicious and nourishing li- 
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quid ; torrents of wine fell from heaven 
like rain ; man, seated under trees loaded 
with fruits, beheld birds, ready dressed and 
seasoned, flying around him, and request- 
ing him to feast on them. — That time,* 
said Cratinus, * shall return, when, at my 
command, the table shall spread itself with 
delicacies, the bottle pour me out wine, 
and the fish, half roasted, turn- on the 
other side, and sprinkle himself with a few 
drops of oil.' Could this last writer rise 
from the tomb, and behold the wonders of 
a modem harlequinade, he might, probably, 
pride himself upon the accomplishment of 
his prophecy. 

*^ The next remarkable circumstance in 
the comedies of Aristophanes, is the free* 
dom with which he attacked the conduct 
of the government; a course which he 
adopted in direct contradictioa to the tra- 
gic writers, who always represented the 
constitution of Athens as a perfect model 
to the other states of Greece. Instead of 
stooping' to flatter or court the favour of 
his countrymen^ he boldly exposed their 
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measures, and in one of his pieces depicted 
the republic under the character of an old 
man, incapable of managing his own af-^ 
fairs, and entirely directed by one of his 
slaves. When Pericles and Demosthenes 
condemned the indolence of their country- 
men, they artfully mixed praise with their 
censure, in order to make it the more pa- 
latable ; but Aristophanes employed no 
disguise, and seemed totally regardless of 
incurring their displeasure. 

'' But while the Athenians listened pa- 
tiently to his reproofs* for the sake of his 
elegant diction, aud the keenness of his 
wit, they omitted to profit by the. lessons 
of policy which he gave them. Yet so pe- 
netrating and sound appears to have been 
his judgment in affitirs of state, that the 
king of Persia was wont to say, if the 
Athenians would be guided by his coun- 
sels, they would soon become masters of 
Greece.. 

'' Aristophanes, not content with the 
liberty thus allowed him, turned the shafts 
of his satire against individuals, either as 
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fonning part of a goTemment whose mea- 
sures he disapproved, or as being persons 
who had given him some private cause of 
displeasure. He even brought them upon 
the stage by name, and by putting them in 
the most unfavourable situations, excited 
against them the ridicule and indignation 
of his countrymen. Almost every man of 
eminence was thus exposed ; and Cleon, 
a man of profligate habits, who had gained 
the favour of the populace by his oratory, 
after the death of Pericles, particularly 
provoked the anger of the poet, by attempt- 
ing to prove that he had no legal claim to 
the rights of an Athenian citizen. A co- 
medy was immediately penned, in which 
the offender was the prominent character, 
and as no actor could be found daring 
enough to perform under his name, nor any 
artist to make a mask which resembled 
him, Aristophanes daubed his face with 
lees of wine, and mounting the stage in 
person, depicted, in glowing colours, the 
baseness and corruption of the worthless 
orator. Cleon appealed to the assembly 
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of the people, against this abuse of the 
stage, with little effect. The people loved 
to level all distinction of ranks, and 
thought, that while an observer so keen 
and penetrating as their favourite poet 
held possession of the theatre, no one 
would have an opportunity of executing 
any design against their liberties. They 
were, indeed, persuaded, at different times, 
to pass three decrees^ by which the acting 
of comedies, the mentioning any person 
by name, and the attacking a magistrate, 
were respectively prohibited ; but these 
were soon either forgotten, or repealed^ 
under a government whose institutions 
breathed the most unbounded freedom; 
and the citizens refused to give up a pri- 
vilege, which flattered their habitual jea- 
lousy, and afforded them the highest gratifi- 
cation which they were capable of enjoying. 
" The attack made by Aristophanes upon 
Socrates was much less inexcusable than 
that upon Cleon, for the accusation had 
no foundation in truth ; and, not satisfied 
with exposing the philosopher to ridicule, 
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he represented him as regardless of religion^ 
and devoid of every principle of honour 
and integrity. Socrates, who was present 
at the representation of The Cloudiy stood 
up during the whole performance, in order 
tkat the strangers who attended the Bio- 
njfsia might gratify their curiosity; and 
by this dignified conduct he blunted, in 
some degree, the weapons of his enemy. 
Still the ridiculous and impious manner, 
in which he was described as having acted, 
prejudiced the Athenians against him; and 
when he was publicly tried, twenty-three 
years after, for attempting to overthrow 
the national religion, and for corrupting 
the youth, they were prepared to lend a 
favourable ear to those accusations. The 
satire of Aristophanes was not, as has 
been erroneously reported, the cause of 
his death, although it greatly diminished 
his influence over the minds of his fellow- 
citizens. 

** Jealousy of their high and deserved 
reputation, led Aristophanes to seize every 
occasion of exposing the faults of the tragic 
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poets^ who soared to a height which he 
himself was unable to attain ; and, by put- 
ting parts of their finest speeches into the 
mouths of fantastical characters, on ridi- 
<;ulous occasions, he rendered them irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. One very great advan- 
tage was, however, derived both to them 
and the public, from the course which he 
thus pursued, for it caused them to weigh 
every sentiment and expression With scru- 
pulous exactness ; and to it we are prin-> 
cipally indebted for the correctness and 
elegance which distinguish the writings of 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

*^ In such comedies as The Wasps, The 
Bees, and The Clouds, the chorus was partly 
habited like the animals, or objects, inten4ed 
to be represented ; and paper resemblances 
of the things themselves were so intermixed 
with the chorus, as to give strength to the 
illusion. 

The Ancient Ck)medy reigned long with- 
out a rival, and would probably have conti- 
nued to enjoy the favour of the Athenians ; 
but, at the conclusion of the Pelopon- 
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nesian war, when a few citizens seized 
upon the supreme power, their first care 
was to restrain the licentiousness of the 
poets, in order to prevent so dangerous an 
instrument from being used in lessening 
their own influence ; and, they therefore 
permitted any person, who had been at- 
tacked on the stage, to prosecute the 
aggressor in a court of justice. The ter- 
ror inspired by these inen, who paid no 
regard to the opinions and prejudices of 
the people, insured obedience to their de- 
crees, and caused a revolution in comedy. 
The richest citizens were alarmed for their 
own safety, and declined to contribute any 
longer to the embellishments of the chorus, 
which had hitherto given poignancy to 
the satire, or to defray the expense of 
masks with the portraits of individuals. 
Aristophanes himself submitted to reform 
his latter pieces, and his successors paid 
respect to propriety and decency. 

'^ Hence the Middle Comedy took its 
rise, which still employed the chorus oc- 
casionally, and which soon devised a mode 
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of evading the law, and of satisfying the 
attachment of the multitude to satirical 
exhibitions. The poets did not venture 
any longer to introduce persons on the 
stage by name ; but, seizing on circum- 
stances of well-known notoriety, the appli* 
cation of which could not be mistaken by 
the audience, they mimicked the manner, 
voice, and features of the individual, whom 
they desired to expose to the laughter of 
the populace. This outrage upon the pri- 
vacy of domestic life, was not so glaring 
as in the Old Comedy ; yet, it was calcu- 
lated to destroy the happiness of families, 
and no one could regriBt the abolition of 
such a licentious interference with pri- 
vate characters, except those who delighted 
in the degradation of their neighbours, or 
those who had adopted the maxim of the 
Roman satirist, that ' ridicule was in all 
cases the test of truth.' Men of prudent 
and honourable minds must always hment 
that the boundaries which separate vice 
from venial foibles should be broken down, 
and that the one should be treated with a 
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harshness of censure due only to the other. 
The more polished a nation becomes, the 
more indignantly will it reject every grati- 
fication, which can only be purchased by 
inflicting pain upon the good and the 
virtuous ; and it happens, unfortunately, 
that the vices of an individual cannot be 
blazoned to the world, without involving 
friends and relations, innocent of the of- 
fence, in no inconsiderable share of the 
punishment. In apportioning justice with- 
in the power of the laws to execute, this 
argument should be allowed no weight; 
but it should be all-powerful as far as 
regards public exposure only, unless the 
particular case be such as to be oppres- 
sive to individuals, or injurious to society. 
How little the exhibition of private cha- 
racters upon the stage advances the cause 
of morality and religion, may be perceived 
from the obvious fact, that little particu- 
larities of manner, or modes of thinking 
different from generally received opinions, 
often attach ridicule for life to the pos* 
sessor of them ; while the just indignation 
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felt against destructive vices^ is expressed 
for the moment, and as rapidly forgotten." 

" You have observed, Sir," said Fre- 
derick Mortimer, <^ that a polished nation 
rejects with indignation public attacks 
upon the characters of individuals ; is it 
not true that the farces of the late Mr. 
Foote were of this nature, and that they 
were received with general applause V* 

•* It is perfectly true," said Mr. Warner, 
*' that the productions of Mr. Foote were 
applauded, fifty years ago, by the inhabit- 
ants of the British metropolis, and that 
they approached very nearly to the Mid- 
dle Comedy of the Greeks ; but their no- 
velty had a very considerable share in 
their success ; and I doubt whether a re- 
petition of them, even under the same 
favourable circumstances, would, after one 
or two exhibitions, attract the like num- 
ber of spectators. The incidents brought 
by Mr. Foote upon the stage were well 
known to the audience ; and his own asto- 
nishing powers of mimickry enabled him 
to point out the persons, to whom he 
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alluded, more clearly thau even the masks' 
of Aristophanes ; but as every one sees the 
danger^ when the house of his next neigh- 
bour is on fire, so the fear of personal 
injury unites all who have any thing to 
lose in an effort to extinguish the flames.'* 

'^ Did the Middle Comedy long retun 
its place upon the stage, Sir V said Philip 
Montgomery. 

'' Its reign was soon ended/' replied 
Mr. Warner, " by a decree of Alexander 
the Great, who, previous to marchiug into 
Asia, forbade all personal allusious upon 
the Grecian stage. From this time, the 
chorus, which had been a powerful engine 
in the hands of these satirical poets, en- 
tirely ceased, and the writers of comedy 
attacked generally the vices of mankind. 
Our knowledge of this species of com- 
position, which was called the New 
Comedy, is very limited ; and but few 
fragments remain of eighty pieces writ- 
ten by Menander, who is said to have 
4>rought it to perfection. Ancient writers 
speak with rapture of the intimate know- 
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ledge which he displayed of the human 
heart, of the interest which he gave to his 
dialogue, of the appearance of real Hfe 
which he conveyed to his scenes, and of 
his inimitable grace of expression. Terence 
has either translated or imitated him in 
most of his comedies, and all men of 
taste read them with delight ; but Julius 
Ceesar, whose judgment cannot be doubt- 
ed; has recorded his opinion, that they are 
far inferior in comic effect to the originals. 
Sufficient specimens are still left, and have 
been collected by learned men, by which 
we may estimate the justness of sentiment, 
and the elegance of diction, which dis- 
tinguished Menander; but no adequate 
idea can be formed of his plots, except as 
far as they have been transferred into the 
extant comedies of Terence." 

" I am desirous. Sir, to know," said the 
Youth, who was so particularly attached to 
whatever concerned the theatre, " what 
was the price of admission at Athens V 

" Magistrates," said Mr. Warner, " were 
appointed to defray the expense of the re- 
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presentation, and they received from each of 
the spectators a trifling sum. But at first, 
when the theatre was built only of wood, it 
was not permitted to receive any thing at the 
door ; but the desire of obtaining the best 
places causing frequent quarrels to arise, 
the government found it expedient to or- 
der, that every person in future should pay 
for admission a drachma, about nine pence 
of our money. This regulation threw all 
the places into the power of the rich, till 
Pericles, wishing to secure the attachment 
of the poorer citizens, reduced the price to 
an obolus. He also procured a decree to 
be passed, directing that the magistrates 
should distribute to each of the citizens, 
whose poverty might induce him to accept 
it, the sum of two oboli for every day on 
which the festival was held ; one for the. 
payment of his place, and one for the sup- 
ply of his wants during the representation 
'' When the new theatre, more solid and 
more capacious than the former, and as I 
have already mentioned, large enqugh to 
contain thirty thousand 9pQctfi^tors| was. 

M 
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finished, there no longer remained any 
pretext for this excessive liberality; but 
the original decree was never repealed, al- 
though its consequences were proved to 
have been very injurious to the state. In- 
deed, the conduct of Pericles in this re- 
spect, was neither honourable nor politic 
in a public view, although it might ad- 
vance for a time his private influence with 
the multitude. He went so far as to charge 
with this expense the treasury of the allies, 
who trusted the Athenians with the control 
of the contributions levied for the support 
of the war against the Persians ; and^ em- 
boldened by his success in carrying this 
measure, he continued to draw supplies 
from the same source, for similar purposes^ 
till the funds of the military treasury were 
almost exclusively applied to the pleasures 
of the citizens of Athens. So totally were 
the Athenians devoted to the pursuit of 
amusement and personal indulgence, and 
so lost to that sense of strict mtegrity, by 
which the conduct of their ancestors had 
been governed, that when one of their ora- 
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tors proposed the repeal of tins miquitoiis 
decree, they passed a law, mflietmg the 
penalty of death upon any person who 
should afterwards mentbn the subject. 
Demosthenes, inspired with ardour for the 
honour of his country, as well as for the 
reputation and success of Greece, all of 
which was compromised by this misappH- 
cation of the public funds, attempted twice, 
by indirect means, to point out the mis- 
chiefs resulting from their conduct, but his 
remonstrances were ineffectual; and that 
illustrious orator,, the thunder of whose voice 
shook Philip on his throne, was obliged to 
bow to the will of an ungovernable multi- 
tude; and even to admit, that * a custom of 
so long standing, ought not then to be dis- 
turbed,' for fear of losing his own influenee, 
which might still be exerted upon more fia^ 
vouiable occasions, in promoting the real 
honour, and forwarding the interests of the 
republic. 

'^ Sometimes the manager of the games 
gave the exhibitions gratis, so that the rich 
might enjoy the same privilege as the 

m2 
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poor ; and sometimes he distributed tickets/ 
which were received instead of the usual ' 
pay; which, previous to the introduction 
of the New Comedy, was raised to two 
oboli." 

" You have told us, Sir," said Frederick 
Mortimer, ** that when the price of admis- 
sion was raised to a drachma, or nine 
pence, the effect was to shut the door 
against all but the rich ; I am at a loss to 
imagine how this regulation could be at- 
tended with any such effect/' 
. " Although," said Mr. Warner, " the 
Attic drachma was numerically worth nine 
pence of our money, yet it would purchase 
a much greater proportion of food and ne- 
cessaries, than that sum will at present pro- 
cure. When the cathedral at Norwich was 
built, a p^nny is said to have been the pay 
of a day labourer ; at this rate, a drachma 
would be equal in value to eighteen shil- 
lings, supposing a penny, which was a 
day's pay then, to have bought the same 
quantity of necessaries that can be ob- 
tained here for two shillings, which is a 
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day's pay now in the country. Estimating 
it, however, at half that price, a drachma, 
or nine pence English, in former reigns, 
would be equivalent to nine shillings now; 
and thus you will evidently perceive how 
the regulation alluded to had the effect of 
excluding the poorer citizens from the 
theatre. This estimate is, however, some- 
what below the truth ; for, at one time, 
two oboli were distributed to all who were 
willing to accept them, one for their ad- 
mission to the representation, and one for 
their support. An obolus was a small 
silver coin, containing the sixth part of a 
drachma, and therefore, according to our 
last supposition, equivalent to eighteen 
pence; a sum insufficient to support a 
man with a family in any of our provin- 
cial towns ; and as the theatre at Athens 
opened early in the morning, and was 
-not closed till sunset, the poorer inhabit- 
ants, who frequented the spectacle, could 
have no means of support during the days 
of representation but such as they receiv- 
ed from the bounty of the state." 
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'' You have satisfied me. Sir, on this 
point/' returned the youth ; ** and in fu« 
ture, in estimating the values of the Gre- 
cian or Roman coinsy I shall coonpare thera 
with those of our own, in the reign of some 
of our earlier kings." 

. " You will act correctly," said Mr. War- 
ner, ** and in the admirable work of Adam 
Smith upon < The Wealth of Nations,' you 
will find much useful information to direct 
you in forming a just estimate upon this 
subject. 

** In describing the movements of the 
chorus," said Philip Montgomery, " you 
forbore to notice the semi^horusea, into 
which it is often divided by the tragic 
writers: How were they regulated, Sir, 
upon these occasions V 

" The chorus," replied Mr. Warner, 
*^ sometimes performed the part of an ac- 
tor, singing or declaiming, and thus parti- 
cipating in the dialogue ; in which case, 
the CorypJuBus or Leader^ (Irom owypke, 
the top or head of any thing,) was the prin- 
cipal speaker ; and upon certain oocasions, 
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where the' action seemed to the poet to 
require it, it was divided into two parts, 
under two different leaders, who related 
particular circumstances, or communicated 
to each other their hopes or fears. Thus, 
in the Jijeui Furiosus of Sophocles, the 
chorus divides itself, and goes different 
ways in search of that hero, whose indig- 
nation and despair had inspired fears for 
his safety. These scenes, which were al- 
most always sung, were generally con- 
cluded, as in the instance just mentioned, 
by the re-union of the two divisions of the 
chorus. When the chorus formed the in- 
terlude in an united body, it confined 
itself to lamenting the calamities incident 
to a state of mortality, or to imploring the 
assistance of the gods for those characters 

in the drama, whom strong sympathy, or 

a sense of justice, induced it to watch over 

and protect." 

*^ Did the same persons. Sir, perform in 

tragedy and comedy?" asked Frederick 

Mortimer. 

'' There are instances in which they did ; 
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but they were rarely eminent in both capa- 
cities/' said Mr. Warner ; ** and, indeed, 
the profession of an actor, as common 
usage obliges me to term it, required at 
that time a more sonorous voice^ and 
greater supleness of body, than with us ; 
unless I except, in the latter respect, the 
agile and inimitable Grimaldi, whose ex- 
ertions in Mather Goose, gained the 
hearts of the young, and silenced for a 
time the severity of graver critics. In 
order to acquire those necessary qualities, 
some of the Grecian actors observed a 
strict regimen, and frequented the Palaes- 
trae, where they performed with the Ath- 
letae the usual exercises of the place.'' 

^< Was their pay, Sir, equal to that 
which is given at the present day V asked 
the youth, who had hitherto been silent. 

'' It was much greater," replied his tu- 
tor, ** where superior talent had made the 
employment of any particular performer 
almost essential to the success of a piece. 
A hundred pounds per night have been 
sometimes given in England, though rare- 
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ly; Polus, the Athenian, was known to 
have acquired a talent in two days ; or two 
hxindred and twenty-five pounds English ; 
which, calculated as we valued a drachma 
before, amount to an almost incredible 
sum ; but we must take into our account 
that the Athenian pieces were acted only 
during three festivals in the year, and 
that modem performers have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising their talents during 
almost the whole of its continuance ; yet, 
such was the celebrity of the Athenian 
drama, that their best actors were solicited 
to perform at festivals in the other states 
of Greece ; and they stipulated in the ar- 
ticles of agreement to forfeit a sum of 
money if they failed to appear. Their 
presence at Athens was compelled by a 
higher authority ; for the republic invari- 
ably punished their absence by inflicting a 
heavy fine. 

*' You have already seen that the repre- 
sentation was heightened by all the charms 
of poetry, decoration, and music ; I have 
to add, that dancing was not omitted, and 
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that the leader of the choras had, under 
his directions, the teaching of this grace- 
ful art, as well as the guidance of their 
voices in singing. Two species of dances 
were in use upon different occasions ; the 
first of which was of earlier institution, 
and executed by the choral performers, 
when some happy tidings compelled them 
to yield to transports of joy : the latter 
was not introduced into tragedy, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, till a much later period ; 
and, by regulating tiie motions and various 
inflections of the body, it painted with 
greater precision the actions, manners, and 
sentiments. Poetry has been described as 
an imitative art ; and of all the adjuncts 
•which gave force to it in .the Grecian 
drama, none probably was more effectual 
than the dance, which conveyed through 
the eyes the most impressive emotions to 
the heart. Action was the first langua^ 
of nature, to the improvement of which 
the Greeks assiduously applied themselves, 
and they made use of it, not only upon the 
stage, but in all popular assemblies, in 
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order to give eaaeigj to their eloquence. 
Their very philosophers did not disdain to 
employ it, when they gave lessons to their 
pupils. The names of those poets and 
orators, who enriched it with new figures, 
are still upon record; and much as its 
use in all modem countries falls below the 
standard of s^ncient excellence, England is 
the only nation which undervalues it, ex- 
cept when exercised upon the stage. Its 
introduction into the pulpit ought cer- 
tainly to be limited, because the discourses 
delivered there ought to require no extra* 
neous support, in order to add to their 
weight ; but eloquence might derive from 
it incalculable charms at the bar, and in 
the senate. I remember hearing from eye- 
witnesses, that the late Mr. Pitt would 
continue to saw the air upward and down- 
ward with his whole body, and his extend- 
ed arm, while he electrified the house with 
the Athenian thunder. The action of Mr. 
Fox wa$ ungraceful in the extreme ; and 
Mr. Windham excelled them both as much 
in this respect, as he fell below them in 
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purity and correctness of diction. The 
bar, generally speakmg, is far behind the 
senate, in becoming action, as well as in 
the graces of speech, although that ho« 
nourable profession is adorned by charac- 
ters of the greatest ability, and the most 
undoubted worth.. I am proud to possess 
amongst them friends who are ornaments 
to human nature." 

*' Is not excessive action. Sir," said Phi- 
lip Montgomery^ " one of those instru- 
ments employed by the mimic, which you 
blamed in your observations upon the 
Middle Comedy V 

'' All qualities, both of body and of mind,*' 
said Mr. Warner, ** aie subject to abuse; 
and action, so becoming and impressive in 
the orator and the statesman, is a weapon 
capable of doing incalculable mischief in 
the hands of the mimic. By action, in 
this latter sense, I mean every expression 
of the features, every contortion of the 
countenance, as well as the inflections of 
the body and the limbs ; and, when it is ap- 
plied to the imitation of personal defor- 
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nity in objects selected for ridicule^ it is 
revolting to every generous feeling. I am 
aware that great powers of mimicry are 
not generally possessed, but most persons 
have some slight pretensions to it, and 
young people are apt to exercise it. The 
occasion may at first be .innocent ; but if it 
succeeds in exciting a laugh, it rouses a 
latent ambition^ and often leads to farther 
attempts. Since many men would prefer 
being blamed for vices which give notori- 
ety, to being ridiculed for natural imper- 
fections, or habitual awkwardness, mimi-* 
cry often causes coolness between ordinary 
acquaintances, and heartburnings between 
friends. It is a quality, at the exercise of 
which all laugh for the moment, but which 
all fear for a continuance. It has in itself 
nothing of a noble or generous nature; 
being a mere effort dependent upon the 
peculiar mechanism of the frame. It may 
be tolerated upon the stage, when employ- 
ed Iglgly in giving point to general satire ; 
^** in the intercourse of private life, and 
•the drawing-room, it should never be 
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entertamed. A man caniiot possess a 
more dangerous power ; and in a female it 
is the nurse of all that is unamiaUe and 
disf^easing- Imagine beautiful features^ 
speaking eyes> and an agreeable mouth, 
which should never be opened but With a 
smile^ distorted into hideous caricature^ to 
gam a momentary triumph over good feel- 
ing and good manners. If any of you, 
my young friends, possess this undesir- 
able power of representing the defects of 
others, I advise you, for your own sakes, to 
renounce its exercise. It is the most 
worthless of natural gifts ; and, in a man of 
education and talent, its employment is 
most contemptible." 



i 
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EVENING THE SEVENTH. 

" Are you prepared," said Mr. War- 
ner, '^ to quit the seat of arts and elegan- 
cies, for the unbending gravity of a Spartan 
entertainment ; or had you rather take the 
circuit of Greece in a different direction^ 
and finish with the haughty inhabitants of 
Lacedsemon?" 

The young men, after a short consult- 
ation amongst themselves, declared unani-^ 
mously, that they should prefer the plan 
originally sketched by their tutor, because 
it would enable them to contrast more for- 
cibly the manners and customs of the two 
most powerful states of Greece. This de- 
termination was approved by Mr. Warner, 
who, at the same time, observed, that they 
would thus conclude one branch of. the 
subject proposed to be discussed in these 
conversations, and leave themselves at li- 
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berty to proceed without recumng again 
to similar remarks. 

" Yet I am somewhat fearful," said he, 
" of startling you with the first view of the 
Spartan city, after the magnificent temples 
and splendid habitations of the Athenians. 
There you saw the most perfect skill em- 
ployed to improve the conveniences of 
life, and the spoils of two continents ran- 
sacked to increase the splendour of a pri- 
vate citizen ; here you will find small and 
inartificial buildings, with trunks of trees, 
scarcely divested of their bark, for beams, 
doors smoothed with the saw, and floors 
levelled with the adze, forming the simple 
habitations of senators and kings. Yet 
this plainness possesses its advantages, 
and instils into the minds of the Spartans 
the love of order and of discipline ; for 
their furniture is never heaped together 
confusedly, as is sometimes the case in the 
houses of their richer neighbours ; and, by 
making it an invariable rule to {iut every 
thing in its proper place, they waste no 
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time uselessly in seeking what they re- 
quire. 

'' But lest you should be disgusted at 
their manner of life, upon your first intro- 
duction lEnnohgst them, and refuse to par- 
take at their frugal table, let us begin with 
taking a short view of their government, 
as instituted by Lycurgus, where we shall 
find no slight similarity to the present 
constitution of the British Empire. 

'' Two kings, descended from two dif-' 
ferent branches of the Heraclidn, or de- 
scendants of Hercules, sat at the same time 
upon the throne of Sparta, and exercised 
an equal power in the government, which 
consisted, besides themselves, of a senate, 
and a popular assembly of the whole body 
of the citizens. The Senate consisted of 
twenty-eight aged men, of consummate ex- 
perience ; who were chosen in the following 
manner by the general assembly: when 
the death of a. senator was publicly made 
known, the candidates, who wished to suc- 
ceed him in the highest honour which their 

N. 
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countrymen could confer, openly declared 
their wishes; and the qualifications re- 
quired in them were, an unblemished cha- 
racter for virtue and prudence from tiieir 
earliest youth, and proof of their having 
attained the age of sixty years. Hie elec- 
tion took place in the Forum, where the 
kings, the senators, the magistrates, and 
the people, were assembled ; before whom 
each candidate appeared, according to 
the order determined by lot^ and walked 
through the Forum, w^h his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and in profound silence. As 
he passed, he was honoured with shouts, of 
approbation, more or less loud and fre- 
quent, in proportion to the estimation in 
which he was held by different ranks of 
the citizens. These shouts were heard by 
pennons concealed in a neighbouring house, 
where they were precluded from seeing 
what passed in the Forum, so that no par- 
tial favour could be shewn to any one of 
the candidates ; and they were directed 
to note down the loudness an4 frequ^icy 
of the successive plaudits, as well as the 
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parttcnlar tinie» at which they reipeclavely 
took place. By their report, the election 
was decided ; and the victor was conducted 
through all the quarters of the city, with a 
gariand of flowers round his head, and 
attended by a crowd of youths and rungins, 
who recited his virtues, and congratulated 
his triumph. Having offered incense in 
the temples, and been received with cer- 
tain prescribed honours at the houses of 
his relations, he was conducted to the hall, 
where his repast was prepared, and the 
door of which was surrounded by his 
female relatives. A double portion was 
there served up to him, as a mark of pecu- 
liar respect, part of which he presented to 
the ibmale relation for whom he entertained 
the highest regard and esteem ; and the 
happy object of his approbation was es- 
corted home by the rest of the women, 
with the most flattering marks of atten- 
tion. 

'* In this august Senate, over which the 
two kings presided, every question of im- 
portance igj^ decided by the plurality of 

N 2 
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voices ; and their determinations were af- 
terward submitted to the General Assembly, 
which had the privilege of confirming or 
rejecting them entirely, but was not em- 
powered to make in them the slightest 
alteration. Each of the kings had a double 
vote in the Senate ; and if either of them 
was absent, he was permitted to make 
known his vote by the senator most 
nearly related to him. Should both the 
kings unite in proposing a measure for 
the benefit of the public, no person was 
allowed to raise any opposition ; it having 
been judged ahnost impossiMe that two 
persons, naturally jealous of each other, 
from a confliction of interests, should ever 
combine against the welfare of the state. 

*^ The kings were not suffered to be ab* 
sent in time of peace; nor could both 
be employed in foreign expeditions dur- 
ing war, unless there were two armies 
in the field ; in which case they assumed 
the respective commands, which had been 
conferred upon them by the laws of Ly- 
curgus. The attentions paid them during 
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peace, were simply such as are due to 
the first citizeus of a free city : they 
were honoured with the principal seat; 
every person rose in their presence ; and a 
measure of meal and wine was sent them 
from the public repast, if they were absent 
upon affairs of necessity. 

'' If a king die4 while upon a military 
expedition, his effigy was exposed for ten 
days upon a bed of state, during which the 
courts of justice were closed, and no gene- 
ral assembly was convened ; and the body, 
when it arrived, was buried in the royal 
tombs. On other occasions, as soon as 
the king had breathed his last, women ran 
through the streets, striking vessels of 
brass, to make known the national mis- 
fortune ; nothing was sold in the Forum, 
which was covered with straw for the 
pace of three days; and men, on horseback, 
were sent into the country, to convey the 
news to those freed men or slaves, who were 
to attend the funeral, and wl^o flocked to 
it by thousands. Although the deceased 
must always have been considered, as a 
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tyrant by those unhappy people, who were 
doomed to ihe most abject servitude ; yet 
they cut and mangled themselves at the 
funeral in the most horrible manner, and 
uniformly lamented as for the best of kings. 
A custom so revolting to the feelings 
which they inwardly cherished, affords no 
very favourable specimen of the humanity 
of their Spartan masters ; and the excuse 
assigned for the practice is far from being 
satisfactory. They said, that, compelled 
themselves, by a law of Lycurgus, to re- 
frain from tears and lamentations, they 
imposed upon their slaves and subjects 
this disgusting representation of feigned 
sorrow, in order to testify the grief which 
they were forbidden to display. 

*^ This constitution of kings, senate, 
and people, was unimpaired for the space- 
of a hundred and fifty years; and a 
just equilibrium .was preserved between 
all orders of the state; but fears were 
then ^tertained lest the kings and se* 
nators, holding their offices for life, might 
unite too closely, and find no opposition 
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'to their will. In order to obviate this 
danger, an intermediate body of five per- 
sons, under the title of Ephori, or In- 
spectors, was appointed to watch over 
the conduct of the superior magistrates, 
and to protect the people from oppression. 
These Ephori were annually electedy and 
their chief gave his name to the year. 
Possessing the confidence of the people, 
who chose them, and looked to them as 
their friends and defenders, they continu* 
ally prevailed in obtaining new privileges, 
to enlarge their office ; so that, at last, they 
arrogated to themselves the whole power of 
the government. The administration of 
justice, the maintenance of the laws, the 
censorship of manners, the inspection of 
other magistrates, and the execution of 
the decrees of the Greneral Assembly, be- 
came successively parts of their peroga- 
tives, till they succeeded in establishing 
■ a tyranny more intolerable than any which 
wa3 likely to have been usurped by the 
Kings and the Senate. Their first institu- 
tion took place in the reign of Theopom- 
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pus, who has been much praised for his 
moderation in sanctioning this bar. to his 
own absolute power, and that of his pos- 
terity ; but who, sooner or later, prepared 
the way for an authority, too mighty to be 
effectually opposed by all the other orders 
of. the state. Of all magistracies, that 
which is appointed by the sole will of the 
people is always the most dangerous, be- 
cause it enjoys their blind confidence for 
the longest period ; * and appears td be con- 
tending only for popular privileges, while 
it is laying the foundations of its own 
arbitrary power, at the expense of the com- 
munity." 

"You have mentioned, Sir," said Fre- 
derick Mortimer, ** the manner in which 
the. Spartans compelled their slaves to be- 
have on the death of one of their kings ; 
will you have the goodness explain to us 
the general nature of slavery amongst 
themr 

"The Slaves, maintained in servitude 
in Laconia," returned Mr. Warner, " were 
either Helotes or Messenian^ ; and, in 
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order that you may perfectly understand 
the relation which subsisted between the 
various inhabitants of the country, I must 
begin with their first origin. The de- 
scendants of Hercules, assisted by a body 
of Dorians, took possession of Laconia; 
and, after a short residence, imposed their 
yoke upon the natives of the soil. The 
only resistance made to this arbitrary and 
unjust proceeding, was by the citizens of 
Helos ; who, being soon overcome by their 
oppressors, were reduced to a situation 
little di£fering from slavery. Dissensions 
took place afterwards among the Spartans 
themselves, as the new settlers were called ; 
and the most powerful party drove out the 
weaker into the open country, or the 
neighbouring towns. The stronger faction 
kept possession of Lacedeemon, and were 
ever after distinguished from the inhabit-^ 
ants of the provinces as the latter were 
from the prodigious number of slaves. 
It was upon the powerful few, peculiarly 
called Spartans, that the fate of Laconia 
depended ; and, in consequence of the 
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pressure of foreign wars, their numbers 
were so much reduced, that, out of ten 
thousand, according to an ancient calcula- 
tion, eight thousand only remained in the 
time of Xerxes ; and when Agesilaus reign- 
ed, scarcely forty persons, of true Spartan 
blood, could be reckoned amongst a crowd 
of four thousand persons, in the public 
Forum. 

" The inhabitants of the country, and of 
the other cities of Laconia, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of their former privileges, 
formed a confederation, to unite their 
forces in the time of war, and to protect 
their rights in time of peace. They sent 
deputies to the General Assembly, which 
was always held in Sparta, where were 
settled the amount of the contributions, 
and the number of troops, which each 
district should furnish. Their education 
was not the same as that of the capital, 
whence their manners were more rude, and 
their courage and military skill less con- 
spicuous. This inferiority engendered ha- 
tred, and jealousy ; and, in one of the 
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expeditions, conducted by Epaminondas, 
several of them deserted to theThebans. 

" The Helotes ought not to be con- 
founded with the actual slaves, although 
they very nearly bordered upon that mise- 
rable condition. Subject to wear caps 
made of skin, and a particular kind of 
dress, and to be sentenced to death upon 
the slightest suspicion of infidelity, they 
still possessed no inconsiderable advan- 
tages. They fanned the lands of the 
Spartans, and were only required to pay 
a rent, which had long been fixed, and 
which by no means corresponded with the 
produce of the soil ; which rent had be- 
come so completely established by general 
custom, that it would have been thought 
disgraceful in any proprietor to attempt to 
increase it. Some of them also pursued 
the mechanical arts, with so much success, , 
that the keys, beds, tables, and chairs, 
made at Lacedsemon, were every where in 
request. They also served as sailors on 
board the fleet ; and one or more of them 
was attached, in every military expedition. 
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to each Oplites, or heavy-armed soldier, 
who was himself a citizen of Sparta. 

" When the state was threatened with 
imminent danger, a promise of liberty was 
frequently held out to those Helotes who 
should distinguish themselves in its ser- 
vice, and numerous bodies were admit- 
ted to this privilege : but so entirely 
were they considered, in this point of 
view, as the property of the whole body, 
that no private citizen could either give 
them' their freedom, or sell them to fo- 
reigners. When their enfranchisement 
took place, they were led, crowned with 
flowers, from one temple to another, and 
exposed to the sight of the whole popu- 
lation. After this ceremony, they were 
freed from the degrading restriction of 
conforming to their former mode of dress ; 
and, if they deserved it by additional ser- 
vices, they were afterwards admitted into 
the number of citizens. In latter times, 
when most of the old Spartan families 
had become extinct, g^eat numbers of the 
Helotes had been thus enrolled, wiUi 
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all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship ; Callicratidas and Gylippus certain- 
ly sprang from parents who had thus 
obtained their freedom: and some au- 
thors mention Lysander, as derived from 
the same stock ; but this is not very pro- 
bable, since he is mentioned elsewhere as 
a. descendant from the family of the Hera- 
clidfle. 

** Notwithstanding these advantages, 
the Helotes never forgot the injustice by 
which they were at first subjected, nor 
the oppressive measures which were sub- 
sequently adopted to secure their allegi^* 
ance. Having been originally masters of 
the soil, they beheld, with honest indigna- 
tion, every honourable situation monopo- 
lized by a foreign invader; and they often 
endeavoured to break the yoke : and when 
the Messenians were reduced to a similar 
state, they felt their hands strengthened by 
the accession of these new victims to Spar- 
tan ambition ; so that, neither rewards nor 
punishments could long ensure their sub- 
mission. A peculiar instance of treac ery 
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and cruelty ii recorded by Thucydides, and 
confinned by the authority of Plutarch, 
as having been exercised against this un- 
happy people by the Lacedeemonians, who, 
alarmed by the loss of Pylos, which had 
been taken by the Athenians^ resolved to 
send reinforcements to Brasidas, who wsts 
making a successful diversion in Thrace. 
Liberty was therefore promised to those 
Helotes, who could prove that they had 
distinguished themselves in former cam- 
paigns ; and two thousand of the bravest 
and most vigorous of those, who appeared 
as candidates for the reward, were enfran- 
chised, according to promise ; and, being 
crowned with fiowers, were conducted, in 
solemn procession, to the temples of the 
gods. A short thne afterwards, these men 
all disappeared ; and no person ever knew 
in what manner they were all thus de- 
stroyed to a man. Such is the circum- 
stance related by Thucydides; and Plu- 
tarch observes upon it, that it was not 
known at the time, nor had yet been 
discovered, when he wrote, by what kind 
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of death these two thousand men pe- 
rished." 

^^ Pardon me, Sir/* said Philip Mont* 
gomery, " if L interrupt the course of your 
story; but this act of baseness is so ab- 
horrent to human nature^ that I cannot 
avoid thinking the historian, who was a 
natural enemy of the Lacedsemonians, by 
birth, has here inserted a current report, 
without sufficient foundation. These two 
thousand Helotes are said to hare been 
raised in order to reinforce Brasidas ; why 
might they not have been marched off in 
the night for that purpose, and fallen vic- 
tims to the barbarians of Thrace, before 
they reached their destination V* 

*' Your observation shews that you re- 
flect upon what you read and hear," said 
Mr. Warner ; ** and I am gratified to ob- 
serve these exercbes of your reason ; but I 
am afraid that 1 cannot, in this instance, 
ag^ee in your defence of the accused. A 
body of two thousand men could not have 
passed through the Isthmus of Corinth, a 
narrow pass, not more than five miles in 
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breadthy without leaving some symptoms of 
their march; and could evidence of their 
progress towards Thrace have been pro- 
duced, so heavy an accusation could not 
fail to have been openly refuted by the 
Spartan government. All that, upon a 
fair consideration of the subject, I can ad- 
mit, is this ; that the Ephori then in office, 
having received private information that 
these newly enfranchised Helotes had con- 
spired against the state, issued orders^ 
upon their own responsibility, to have 
them secretly disposed of; and that when 
inquiry was made, by the other magistrates, 
into the cause of their sudden disappear- 
ance, sufficient evidence was adduced to 
justify the order; at least, so far as the 
political responsibility of the Ephori was 
concerned; for no emergency, however 
great, could, in my opinion, justify so 
horrible a massacre." 

** Your most favourable opinion. Sir, 
only excuses the body of the government," 
said Philip Montgomery, " to lay the 
blame upon those magistra,tes, who were 
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its official agents in cases requiring des- 
patch and secrecy; I had hoped to hear 
you acquit of this dishonourable stain^ a 
niation, whose institutions I have been ac- 
customed, from my boyhood, to look up to 
with reverence." 

' ^* As this is a circumstance/' replied 
Mr. Warner, " which can now never be 
ascertained in a satisfactory manner, it is 
right to judge of it as leniently, as our au- 
thorities will admit ; but in no view of it, 
can its atrocity be imputed to the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, who inculcated the 
highest reverence of the gods,, and was 
just,- even in his severity. His laws were 
sometimes wretchedly abused, as we. may 
seie in the rites of the Orthian Diana, whose 
statue and worship were said to have been 
brought from Taurica, by. Orestes. By the 
oracle, human sacrifices were ordered to be 
offered to this deity. Lycurgus abolished 
the horrid custom; but, in deference to 
the established superstition, ordered such 
young Spartans as were condemned to be 
scourged for their faults, to undergo the 

o 
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punishment at the altar of the goddess. 
When Lycurgus was no more, this cus- 
tom was perverted into an occasion of ex- 
treme barbarity. Spartan children, scarcely 
out of their infancy, were whipped at the 
altar till the blood began to stream ; and 
.whenever the executioner slackened his 
blows through compassion, the priestess 
of Diana, who held in her hand a very 
small and light wooden image of the god« 
dess, exclaimed, that she was no longer 
able to sustain its weight; upon which 
the strokes were redoubled, and the pa- 
rents of the innocent victims exhorted 
them with frantic cries, not to utter a 
complaint. So entirely did the presence 
of these witnesses, and the hope of vic- 
tory being declared in favour of him who 
should suffer with the greatest constancy, 
steel the children i^ainst the pangs in- 
flicted upon them, that some were known 
to expire under, the lash without uttering a 
groan." 
" Upon what principle. Sir," said Fre- 
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derick Mortimer, '' was this cruelty in" 
flicted upon unoffending children V* 

^* To harden them against the sense of 
pain^ and prepare them for the severe ex- 
ercisies of the Gymnasium. But let us 
now turn, my young friends/' said Mr. 
Warner, " from scenes, which inspire un- 
mixed horror, to consider the other customs 
and manners of this brave but haughty 
people. 

*^ From the age of twenty years, the 
Spartans suffered the hair and the beard 
to grow. All of them, from the highest 
rank to the lowest, wore a very short and 
coarse woollen tunic, over which they threw 
a mantle, or large cloak. Their shoes and 
sandals were red; and their caps were 
shaped like those said to have been worn 
by Castor and Pollux, which, if joined at 
the bottom, would resemble the form of the 
eggy from which they were fabled to have 
sprung. Some of these caps, were tied close 
under the ears with strings ; but when the 
caps of courtezans were substituted for 

02 
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them, Antipbanesy the poet, declared the 
Lacedaemonians to be no longer invincible, 
since the nets of their hair were dyed 
purple. 

*^ Their diet was coarse and sparing ; 
yet Lycurgus had only banished superflui- 
ties from their repasts ; and their frugality- 
proceeded from virtue, rather than from 
necessity. Mount Taygetus furnished 
them with plenty of venison ; their plains 
abounded in hares, partridges, and other 
kinds of game ; and the sea and the river 
Eurotas supplied them with fish. Their 
cheese of Gythium was highly esteemed ; 
and their gardens were productive in pulse 
and fruits. The vintage of the five hills, 
rather less than a mile from Sparta, ex- 
haled as fragrant an odour as the perfume 
of flowers. It was kept four years before 
it was drunk ; ^nd at meals, the cup did 
pass from hand to hand, as in many other 
nations, but every individual emptied bin 
own, which was immediately filled again 
by an attendant slave. ' So rooted an aver- 
sion to drunkenness had been inspired into 
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their boyhood, by the disgusting sight of 
an intoxicated Helote, that it was found 
unnecessary to restrict them by law in the 
use of wine. To a stranger, who inquired 
the cause of this moderation, a Spartan re- 
plied, ' That I may never stand in need of 
the reason of another.' In truth, their ab- 
•stinence, both in meat and drink, had so 
strong an effect }ipon their habitual tastes, 
that their old men preferred a black broth, 
made of pork gravy, se'asoned with vine- 
gar and salt, to every other dainty. Ex- 
ercise was the sauce, which gave a relish 
to this unalluring food. 

" Their public repasts were named Phi' 
litia, or associations of friends, at which 
their kings, magistrates, and private citi- 
zensy attended in certain halls, where seve- 
ral tables were set out, spread with fifteen 
covers each. The guests at one table 
never interfered with those at another; and 
no vacancy was filled without the unani- 
mous consent of the society. Tliey reclined 
fm hard couches of oak, leaning on a stone, 
,or a block of wood, and partook of black 
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broth and boiled pork, a very small porttoa 
of which was served out to every guest ; 
but they were not limited in cakes, barley 
bread, and wine; and a small piece of 
crumb of bread was laid near each cover, 
on which they wiped their fingers. T^ose 
who offered sacrifices, or went out to hunt, 
were permitted to eat at home upon their 
return, but they were expected to send to 
their companions at the same table a pttrt 
of the game, or of the victim. 

" The old men, who generally discoursed 
during the repast on morals, or some great 
example of heroic virtue, spoke with pre- 
cision, and were heard with respect. Their 
decorum was not unmixed with gaiety, to 
encourage which Lycurgus ordered a statue 
of the god of laughter to be placed in the 
haJl. But the pleasantries which excited 
mirth were not allowed to contain any thing 
offensive either to individuals, or to ge- 
neral good manners ; when a lively sally 
was observed to have given pain, the 
speaker immediately restrained hiihself; 
and the oldest person of the company, 
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thewing the door to all who entered^ re-^ 
minded them that nothing which they 
might hear was to be reported beyond the 
threshold. 

'< Some of the Spartans hardly knew 
how to read or write, others could not ci- 
pher, and none had any idea of geometry, 
astronomy, or the other sciences. Homer, 
Terpander, and Tyrtaus, were their favour- 
ite poets, because, instead of softening and 
alluring the passions, they purify and ele- 
vate the soul. The introduction of the 
drama, amongst them was forbidden by an 
express law ; but some of them cultivated 
lyric poetry with success. They loved the 
simplicity of the ancient music, because 
it inspired manly and energetic sentiments ; 
and when Timotheus, who had added se- 
veral strings to the lyre, drew after him the 
crowd of citizens by the unrivalled har- 
mony of his measures, the magistrates de- 
sired him to reduce the additional chords, 
or instantly to quit Laconia. 

Their aversion to eloquence proceeded 
from the principle that it was invented to 
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deceive; and that it was unmanly to in^i 
fhience the passions of men, and set them 
in opposition to their reason. To so great 
a length did they carry their dislike of 
this polished and unequalled art, that the 
Ephori inflicted a punishment upon a 
young man, who, when at a distance from 
his country, had applied himself to its cul- 
tivation ; assigning as a reason, that he had 
conceived a design of imposing upon his 
countrymen. From the surprising short- 
ness and aptness of their remarks, the term 
Laconic has been applied to any observation 
remarkable for its pithiness and brevity; 
and Thales, Pittacus, and other sages, of 
Greece, are said to have, borrowed from 
|:hem the art of comprising moral maxims 
in short sentences. 

*^ The luxurious and lucrative arts .were 
-expressly forbidden to be practised amongst 
•them ; nor could they dye wool any colour 
but purple. With gold and silver they 
were entirely unacquainted, all their coins 
being of the meaner metals ; and although 
it was permitted to exercise in the army 
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some useful occupations, such as those of 
herald, trumpeter, and cook, yet it was 
upon condition that the son should, after 
the manner of the E^ptians, invariably 
follow the profession of his father. 

" Their tombs, which might be placed 
in their cities, and even near the temples, 
were devoid of ornament or distinction. 
Neither in their dying moments, nor at the 
funerals of their nearest relatives, did they 
give vent to tears or anguish ; for the ap- 
proach of death surprised them no more 
than the continuance of life. Persuaded 
that it is the highest duty of a human 
being, to live prepared for eveiy event 
which it may please the gods to inflict, 
and conscious that no complaints can ward 
off the inevitable stroke, nor any lamen- 
tations change the fate of the departed 
spirit ; they resigned themselves, without a 
sigh, to the will of Providence ; and were 
as ready to submit to death, at the ap- 
pointed hour, as they were at all times to 
obey the injunctions of the state/' 

The youth, who had seldom spoke 
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during these conversations, thinking that 
Mr. Warner paused, as if the entertain- 
ment of the evening had been concluded, 
now expressed a wish to hear something 
more of the early education of the Spar- 
tans, and of the manner in which their 
marriages were contracted ; especially 
since he had understood, that I^tconian 
customs differed very much in these points 
from those of the Athenians. Mr. Warner 
readily acknowledged that he had omitted 
some things of considerable importance 
towards forming the Spartan character, in 
his mode of treating the subject; and 
cheerfully proposed to remedy the defect by 
a short statement of the exercises in which 
the childhood and youth of this singular 
people were actively engaged. '^ The diffi- 
culties and dangers to which the Spartans 
were brought up," said he, " as their na- 
tural element, began with their infancy, and 
continued to old age. As soon as a child 
was born, the nurse carried him to the as- 
seqcibly of the most aged persons of his own 
tribes and washed him with wine in their 
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presence* After this trial, he was rigo* 
rously examined, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if his . form and limbs were suited 
to endure the martial exercises of their 
gymnasia ; and if sentence was pronounced 
against him, he was cast into a gulf near 
Mount Taygetus. Should he appear to be 
healthy and strongly made^ he was chosen 
to be one of the future defenders of his 
cotintry ; and upon his return to the house 
of his father, he was cradled on a buckler, 
near which a spear was placed, in order 
that his eyes might be familiarized early 
with the weapon which he was afterwards 
destined to wield. 

^' No swathing bands were used to con^ 
fine his' limbs, the free exercise of which 
was deemed essential to promote activity 
and vigour; nor was any care taken to 
sooth his infant anger, or to repress his 
tears, which were never excited by me- 
naces or blows. He was frequently left in 
solitude and^ darkness, to strengthen his 
mind against the dread of unnatural ter- 
rors; and his childish sallies were never 
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repressed by unjust reproaches, or useless 
restraints. He enjoyed in the sports natu- 
ral to infancy, all the pleasures which he 
was capable of receiving ; but his appetite 
was never indulged by the choice of his 
food; nor was any attention paid to his 
fretfulness and caprice. 

" When he arrived at the age of seven 
years, his father was asked, if he was wil- 
ling that his child should be educated Ac- 
cording to the laws ? If he refused, he was 
himself deprived of the rights of a citi- 
zen ; but if he consented, the child became 
the property of the state, and the mean- 
est citizen might question, advise, and 
chastise him for his faults. One of the 
most respectable men in the republic was 
placed at the head of the children, whom 
he distributed into different clssses, each 
under the ^command of a youthfid leader 
of distinguished sense and courage, whose 
orders they obeyed, and to whose chas- 
tisements they submitted. Every day 
their regulations became more rigid; their 
hair was cut off, and they walked without 
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shoes or stockings ; and sometimes they 
were compelled to perform their exercises 
completely naked ; a custom, which the 
Lacedaemonians first borrowed from the 
Cretans, and which was afterward adopted 
in all the gymnasia throughout Greece. 

''At twelve years of age, they laid aside 
the tunic, and wore only a cloak, which 
was annually replaced. At night, they re- 
posed in companies upon beds of reeds, 
broken with their own hands. And during 
the whole course of their education, they 
were constantly under the eye of the Gene- 
ral President of youth, and of the /ren, or 
particular leader of their own division. 
This Iren was always a youth who had 
attained his twentieth year, and who was 
appointed to his situation as a reward for 
his courage and prudence. He headed 
them in their mutual encounters, and su- 
perintended their hunting, running, swim- 
ming, vrrestling, and every sport or exer- 
cise in which they engaged. On their 
return home, they prepared their own fru- 
gal meal, the strongest fetching wood, and 
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the weaker procuring herbs and other 
provisions, which they stole from the 
gardens, or from the halls in which the 
public repasts were held. This species of 
theft was avowedly encouraged by the 
laws of Sparta ; and the only disgrace at- 
tached to it was the performing it so awk- 
wardly as to be detected in the act, which 
was either punished by an immediate whip- 
ping, or by the delinquent being dragged 
round an altar, and compelled to recite 
songs in ridicule of his own want of dex- 
terity. 

'* After supper, the Iren either required 
from them a song, or proposed a question, 
which must be precisely answered, and ac- 
companied by a reason. Want of reflec- 
tion was slightly chastised, at the discre- 
tion of their leader, who was himself sub- 
ject to the reproof of the magistrates and 
elders who attended at these conversations, 
but who never reprimanded him till he was 
alone, for fear of weakening his authority. 

" Almost the only tincture of literature 
which they receiv^ was the habit of ex- 
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pressing themselves with correctness and 
brevity^ and the composition of short 
copies of verses in praise of those who 
had died in defence of their country, or 
perpetuating the disgrace of such as had 
betrayed it. Their progress was continu* 
ally inspected by the Ephori^ who were 
particular in guarding against the in- 
troduction of any delicateness or luxury 
in their beds or apparel^ and in pre- 
venting any inclination to corpulency. 
This last tendency was considered such 
a proof of effeminacy, that the magis- 
trates have summoned citizens, who were 
affected by it, before the great coun- 
cil of the nation, and threatened them 
with banishment, unless they repressed 
this proof of improper indulgence ; for 
the body must preserve its just propor- 
tions, and as it increases in size, increases 
also in suppleness and strength. This was 
the great object proposed by all their re- 
gulations ; and to obtain it, they subjected 
their youth to hardships, to which other 
civilized nations were strangers. Not only 
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did they inure them to dangers, which 
might be imposed by the necessity of 
fasting and watchings, or sought in the 
intricacies of the chase; but they encou- 
raged, and even compelled them to- fight 
with each other in the Platanistus, where 
five magistrates presided, to moderate or 
irritate the fury of the combatants. ' Their 
education was truly that of a nation of 
warriors, who knew no praise but the ac- 
quisition of military fame, and who con- 
quered every passion but that of aggrandi- 
zing their country. 

" You see, then, my young friends, how 
much the education of the Lacedaemonian 
youths differed from those of Athens : and 
there was no less diversity in the practice 
of the two rival nations in bringing up 
their girls. Instead of being shut up in 
close and retired apartments, to dedicate 
their whole time to spinning and weaving, 
the Spartan virgins were taught to dance, 
to siiig, to run swiftly in the course, and 
throw the quoit and the javelin with 
force and skill. These exercises they peN 
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formed unveiled, and half naked, before 
the kings, the magistrates, and the prin- 
cipal citizens ; and the unmarried young 
men were permitted to behold them. It 
was. here that attachments were formed, 
which led to the happiness of the married 
life : for the free choice of the parties 
was wisely consulted in Sparta ; although 
matches were often made by the parents, 
in which the young people acquiesced. 
Hermippus, an ancient author, has men- 
tioned, that the girls, who were to be mar- 
ried, were shut up together in a dark place ; 
and that each young man took by chance 
her with whom he was to pass the re- 
mainder of his life ; and Plato has, to 
a certain extent, adopted this regulation 
in his imaginary republic. Yet we know 
from Plutarch, that Lysander affianced 
his ti^o daughters, before he died, to two 
Lacedeemonian citizens; and that a certain 
law permitted the prosecution of any one 
who had contracted an improper marriage. 
These inconsistent accounts can only be 
reconciled by supposing, that Lycurgus 
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originally promulgated the law alluded to 
by Hermippus ; but that its manifest im- 
policy had occasioned it to fall into disuse. 
Affection^ founded upon mutual esteem, is 
the only sure pledge of domestic peace ; 
and no state could long subsist, and at- 
tain the grandeur to which Sparta cose, 
unless its laws, upon a point so important 
to the happiness of families, were entirely 
conformable to the wishes of its citizens." 
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EVENING THE EIGHTH. 

*^ The religious rites and festivals of 
the Lacedeemonians/' said Mr. Warner, 
when his pupils were seated, ** which we 
proposed to make the subject of discus* 
sion this evening, are not a very fruit- 
ful theme ; because the simplicity of that 
people was unaccustomed to add super- 
fluous ceranonies to the worship of their 
ancestors. We shall find no variety of 
feastSj which are usually excuses for in« 
creased luxury and intemperance; and 
their veneration for the gods induced them 
to ascribe to all of them, some poition, at 
least, of that predilection for war and 
warriors, which was thefr own distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Hence, they were care- 
ful not to multiply temples to foreign and 
unknown deities, many of whom were 
described as effeminate, luxurious, and 
slaves of passion; while the same prin- 

p 2 
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ciple induced them to erect altars to kings 
and heroes, who had deserved and ob- 
tained the veneration of their contempo- 
raries, by patience, fortitude, and military 
exploits. Their whole religious doctrine 
consisted in adoring the gods and honour- 
ing heroes; and, neither doubts nor dis- 
cussions being permitted as to the pro- 
priety of their worship, the objects of it 
inspired a profound reverence, and an 
absolute silence. * This implicit submission 
to received opinions was naturally the 
parent of great credulity, which the Ephori 
cherished from political motives, rather 
than the priests. Those magistrates some- 
times ps^ssed the night in the temple of 
Pasiphae, and related their dreams as re- 
alities ; or, rather, they previously con- 
certed a tale, which they imposed upon the 
people, either for purposes of state, or to 
maintain that influence in the government 
which they had increased by repeated 
usurpations. 

"The simplicity of the Spartan wor- 
ship was accompanied by an elevation of 
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soul, which did not seek to bribe the im- 
mortal powers into compliance with their 
wishes by magnificent offerings and expen- 
sive sacrifices ; but which was contented to 
present to them trifling oblations, with the 
modesty which becomes a suppliant. Nei- 
ther did they make use of long and in- 
discreet prayers, in order to conciliate thieir 
favour : in their addresses to heaven, they 
were still mindful of the brevity and cor- 
rectness to which they adhered in convers- 
ing with their fellow-men ; and, intreating 
for ability to achieve great actions after 
they should have performed good ones, 
they concluded by requesting the gift of 
fortitude to support injustice. It is unne- 
cessary to comment upon the true nobility 
which dictated so blameless and magnani- 
mous a request. 

" The Athenians imagined, that, by 
representing Victory without wings, they 
should prevent that divinity from quitting 
their city, and repairing to the camps of 
their enemies. A similar feeling seems to 
have dictated to the Lacedaemonians the 
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policy' of chaining Mars and Veniis: the 
first of whom they especiaUy revered as the 
god of battle ; and to the latter they paid 
homage, not as to the queen of wild and 
lawless pleasures; but as to the chaste and 
heavenly divinity, who presided over honour- 
able marriage, and sanctioned only the vows 
of the amiable and the good. Bringing 
up their women in the use of the javelin, in 
order to make them healthy and robust, 
they also deemed it prudent to place a 
spear in the hand of this goddess ; as a 
proof, that masculine qualities were not in- 
compatible with the softer graces of love. 
With the same regard to mental associ- 
ations^ they placed, side by side, the sta- 
tues of Death and Sleep, th^t persons 
might view them with indifferent eyes; and 
feel no greater alarm at the moment of 
their final departure, than if they were 
sinking into a slumber. Other parts of their 
worship referred to their own customs, or the 
peculiarity of their situation. They dedi« 
cated a temple to the Muses, because they 
marched to battle to the melodious sounds 
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of the flute or the lyre ; and they erected 
another to the earth-shaking Neptune, that 
he might preserve them from the earth- 
quakes, to which their country was subject. 
It might surprise you, to find an altar to 
Fear in the city of those who considered 
Courage the most meritorious virtue : but 
the motive by which they were actuated 
was philosophically just ; for the laws in<* 
spire a salutary fear, and one which ought 
never to be lost sight of by obedient ci- 
tizens. 

'' At the greater number of their festivals, 
the old men, men of mature age, and boys, 
marched in separate bodies, singing the 
different parts of a song, the intention of 
which was to stimulate to manly and gene- 
rous actions. The old men called to mind 
the time when they were no inactive mem- 
bers of the republic ; aiid when they main- 
tained in the field her glory and her freedom. 
Those who were vigorous in manhood, boast- 
ed that they had not degenerated from the 
strengpth or virtue of their parents; and 
that they were ready <to prove the truth of 
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this s^ertion upon every incredulous as- 
sailant. The children were allowed to 
indulge in still stronger language ; for they 
aspired not merely to equal, but to surpasSr 
both the present age and the last. A 
noble emulation, even if it did exceed the 
limits of strict . proptiety in speech, ap* 
peared deserving to be encouraged, rather 
than to be repressed. 

<< The most distinguished of the heroes, 
to whom they erected temples, altars, and 
statues, were Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
Achilles, and Ulysses. The history and 
transactions of these illustrious persons are 
well known to every reader of the ancient 
poets : but it will not be so easily under- 
stood, why Helen should have received 
honours, almost divine, in conjunction with 
Menelaus ; nor how the statue of the mur- 
deress Clytemnestra could ever have been 
placed by the side of that of her husband 
and her victim. Tradition alone could de- 
velope the mystery : and I have but one 
observation to make, which lessens the ab- 
surdity and indecency of the fact ; namely. 
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that Clytemnestra was generally consider* 
ed by the Greeks as justified in inflictiDg 
upon Agamemnon, with her own hand, the 
judicial punishment due for the slaughter 
of the innocent Iphigenia. She exercised 
the functions of queen at Mycenae, when 
the Grecian leader returned from the Tro- 
jan war, and in that character pronounced 
and executed judgment. 

'^ I shall conclude this subject, by de- 
scribing, very briefly, the two principal fes- 
tivals celebrated by them, the Carneia and 
Hyadnthia ; for the institution of the for- 
mer of which, different causes are alleged. 
Cameus was a sirname of Apollo ; ts^en 
either from a youth of that name, upon 
whom he bestowed the gift of divination^ 
and who was put to death by the Dorians; 
or, by a transposition of two letters, from 
craneiof a comel-tree ; for it was reported, 
that the Greeks had cut down a grove of 
cornel*trees, sacred to Apollo, in order to 
build the Trojan horse ; and instituted this 
feast, to appease his anger. Others say, 
that the appellation was derived from era* 
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itetn, to accomplish; because Apollo ac- 
complished the wishes of Menelaus ; who 
vowed, when he set out upon the expedi- 
tion to Troy, to pay some si^al honour 
to the god, if he should return with suc- 
cess. From whatever cause the festival 
originated, it contained the representation 
of the life and discipline of a camp ; and 
the mystical numbers, nine and three, were 
employed to add to its solemnity. It 
began upon the thirteenth of the month 
Cameus (answering to the Athenian month 
Metageitnion)^ or about the third of our 
August. Nine tents were erected ; in each 
of which, nine men, out of three different 
tribes (three out of each tribe) lived dur- 
ing the whole nine days ; and did nothing, 
without the express order of a certain 
public officer, or herald. The contention 
of the Cameii Nomi took plate at this fiesti- 
val ; the first prize at which was won by 
Terpander. 

.<<The Hyadntkia were solemnized at 
Amydee, in Laconia, in the month Heca* 
tomboion, which commenced at the sum* 
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mer solstice, in memory of Hy&cintbtts, 
who had be^i accidentally slain with a 
quoit by Apollo. It lasted three days ; 
upon the first and last of which^ they 
wore no garlands, nor sang pseans in ho«- 
nour of the god, nor practised the customs 
usual at sacrifices ; but supped witb gra-^ 
vity; and departed, as from a funeral. 
Upon the intervening day, the spectacles 
were exceedingly splendid* Youths fJayed 
upon the harp, or the flute, and sang 
hymns, in honour of the god : others pass- 
ed over the theatre, upon horses richly 
caparisoned ; some entered in companies, 
singing their own country songs ; and 
others danced to the flute and the sound 
of vocal music. The virgins weie ushered 
into the assembly, riding in various cha- 
riots, magnificently adorned ; and the altars 
were heaped with victims. So eager were 
the inhabitants of Lacedeemon to be pre- 
sent at these games, that the whole city 
wasieft empty and desolate." 

'<I think. Sir," said Philip Montgo- 
mery, " when you proposed the arrange* 
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ments of this eTening, you combined the 
religioas festirals of the Lacedsmonians 
with their military service; I hope you 
have seen no reason to change your in- 
tention ?" 

'* I was aware from the first,*' replied 
Mr. Warner, ^* that this part of our sub- 
ject would not detain us long, in conse- 
quence of the exceeding simplicity of the 
Spartan worship : and I shall be happy to 
proceed to the remaining discussion ; for 
there are some peculiarities in their mili- 
tary regulations, in which they are said to 
have excelled the other .nations of Greece/' 

" In reading the accounts of Grecian 
battles/' said Frederick Mortimer, '^ many 
expressions have occurred, and many ma- 
noeuvres have been described, which it was 
difficult to understand; and the burtlien 
upon the memory is materially increased, 
by the circumstance, that almost all the 
states of Greece had. peculiarities in their 
system of making war, to which different 
terms were applied. I have not ventured 
to request you to give an evening to this 
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subject, because I thought it might be 
too dry and uninterestiDg fbr the party." 

'* There are some things, my young 
friend," said Mr. Warner, " which are 
best acquired in private ; and the names 
of military divisions, and their manoeu- 
vres, appear to me to be decidedly of 
this nature ; unless thoroughly explained, 
they would be of little use ; and many 
evenings must be employed in attempt- 
ing to convey to you any thing like an 
accurate idea of them. My remarks upon 
the Spartan service must be confined to 
popular information; but I recommend 
you to read carefully, and to make ex- 
tracts from, Potter and Vegetiusy if you 
desire to attain an accurate acquaintance 
with the military affairs of Greece. 

^* The age of active military service," 
continued Mr. Warner, *^ began with the 
Spartans at twenty, and ended at sixty ; 
after which time, they were not required 
to. proceed with any expedition beyond the 
frontiers of Laconia. Upon levying the 
troops, proclamation was made by the 
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Ephoriy for all citizens, betiveen the ages 
mentioned in the decree, to present them- 
sdvesy to serve either in the heavy armed 
iBfantry, or in the cavalry ; and a simUar 
notice was given to the labourers, who 
were expected to follow the anny. The 
principal arms of die foot-soldier were a 
short poniard, hung at his belt ; a buck- 
ler, and a pike ; in the latter of which con« 
sisted their chief strength. The buck- 
ler was made of brass, and oval, hollowed 
on one side, and inscribed with the initial 
letters of the word Lacedeemon, as well as 
by a private mark, by which every indivi- 
dual might recognize his own, which it 
was infamy to leave upon the field of bat- 
tle. Hence arose the address of a Spar- 
tan matron to her son, upon his> quitting 
her, to fight the enemies of his country : 
* Take this buckler,' said she, * and return, 
with it, or upon it;' kitimating, that she 
had rather welcome his corpse borne thus, 
and covered with honourable wounds, than 
that he should save his life at liie expense 
of his honour. 
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" The coat of the soldier was of scarlet, 
to prevent the enemy from seeing the 
blood which he had shed, and to avoid 
dispiriting his companions. The whole 
heavy armed troops, or Oplit®, were di- 
vided into five regiments, s^eeing with 
the number of their tribes, over each of 
which a Polemarch presided. The strength 
of the morttf or regiment, was not always 
the same ; sometimes each of the four 
lochiy or battalions, of which it was com- 
posed, comprised five hundred and twelve 
men ; and, in that case, each battalion had 
four pefUecostas, of one hundred and 
twenty-eight men each, and each penta- 
costa had four enomotias, or companies, 
of thirt3f-two men each, who were drawn 
up, four in front, and eight deep. It was 
an important part of the skill of a general, 
so to arrange his troops, and vary the 
number of subdivisions, as well as the 
contents of each, that the enemy should 
never be able to depend upon previous 
calculations. 
^'During war, a place was traced out 
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in the camp^ for the exercises of the gym- 
nasium, which every soldier was expected 
to perform each morning ; after which, he 
lay upon the ground, till dinner; and, 
having again gone through his evening 
exercises, he joined his companions in 
singing hymns, in honour of the gods ; and 
lay all night on his arms. At intervals, he 
mixed in various amusements ; for his la- 
bours were fewer, when he was in the 
field; and war was to him a period of 
leisure, rather than peace. 

^' At the head of the army marched 
the King, preceded by horsemen, sent 
forward to reconnoitre. On the day of 
battle, he sacrificed a she goat, in imita- 
tion of Hercules ; while the flute-players 
played the air of Castor. He then began 
to sing the hymn of battle, which was re- 
peated, in concert, by all the soldiers, 
whose brows were girt with crowns of 
flowers. This ceremony had so powerful 
an effect upon the Spartan soldiers, that 
it sometimes decided the fate of the day ; 
and, it is well known, that when the oracle 
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commanded the Lacedaemonians, in a mo- 
ment of despair, to apply for an Athenian 
general, the schoolmaster Tyrtoeus, who 
was sent in scorn, infused such martial 
ardour into the troops by the strain of his 
poetry, that he conducted them to victory. 
It was after this awful and imposing scene, 
that the soldiers, calling eagerly upon their 
officers to lead them i^ainst the enemy, 
animated each other with lively sallies, 
and marched forward to the sound of 
flutes in ox^der of battle. In the first rank 
was stationed the king, attended by a 
hundred young warriors, who were rendered 
infamous if they preserved not his life at 
the risk of their own ; and with them were 
placed some Athletae, who had gained the 
prize in the public games, and who con- 
sidered it the most glorious of distinctions 
to be honoured with this post. 

" The great maxim inculcated into every 
Spartan youth, from his first introduction 
into the public schools, taught him to pre*- 
fer death to the very thought of flight; and 
when engaged with an enemy, he knew no 
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passion but that of conquest; yet was he 
not governed by a blind and impetuous 
fury ; his duty to his general, who was 
alone capable of perceiving the necessity 
of advancing or retreating, kept him in 
strict obedience to the signal of command ; 
and at the first intimation of his command- 
er's will, he retired even from a prostrate 
foe. Discipline was never to be violated, 
although some manifest 'advantage 'might 
be obtained by the breach of it ; it was 
considered of more importance to keep 
the ranks unbroken, than to kill a greater 
number of the enemy ; and it was pru- 
dently calculated, that the temporary be- 
nefit obtained by once exceeding esta- 
blished rules, was sure to be overbalanced 
by the evils which flowed from disobedi- 
-ence. A flying foe was not to be pursued, 
in compliance with the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, who wished to repress lawless am- 
bition ; and no one was permitted to strip 
the. dead, till orders to that effect were 
issued by the general. The opportunity 
of private plunder was too paltry a con- 
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sideration to come in competition with the 
safety of the army, and the interests of the 
state. 

** So high a value did the government 
set upon those citizens, who composed 
their chief strength, and who, in the ranks 
of the Oplitse, were invincible by an equal 
number of opponents, even of Grecian 
warriors, that if a general lost a certain 
amount of prisoners, he was obliged to 
give battle a second time, in order to re- 
cover them. In such troops, examples of 
cowardice were extremely rare; and no- 
thing could be more dreadful to a mind 
of the slightest feeling, than the punish- 
ment to which it subjected the soldier 
who was suspected of being guilty of it. 
He wa? infamous for life, and could aspire 
to no office ; if married, no family would 
contract an alliance with his children ; and 
if unmarried, he could never enter iuto that 
state; his disgrace polluted all his pos<» 
terity. 

" A red garment and an olive branch 
were the symbols of warlike virtue amongst 

q2 
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the Spartans ; and these were interred in the 
same tomb with the dead, whose bravery 
was undoubted ; their names were also in- 
scribed upon their tombs, which were some- 
times ornamented with the figure of a lion ; 
but no rites of burial were permitted to be 
performed for the soldier, whose mortal 
wound had been received by him while in 
act of flight. Every dishonour, which could 
be inflicted both upon the living and the 
dead, was thus accumulated upon the un- 
happy wretch, whose too great love of life 
had Consigned him to the scorn and de- 
testation of the brave. 

^* Men, into whose breasts these enno- 
bling principles had been early instilled, 
were accustomed to conquer whenever they 
met a foe ; and, in the early times of the 
republic, a victory occasioned neither sur- 
prise nor joy ; it was a matter of course, 
for the success of the army had been en- 
sured from the first moment of its march. 
Hence the intemperate joy which this peo- 
ple testified at a victory obtained by Archi- 
damas, the son of Agesilaus, was deemed 
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a proof of their decline. Formerly, they 
not only manifested no symptoms of re- 
joicing at the defeat of an enemy, but they 
even refused to hang up in their temples 
the spoils of the conquered. To present 
offerings, taken from cowards, to the im* 
mortal gods,' was thought irreverent; to 
expose them to the sight of their youth, 
was considered equally unwise. Yet, 
highly as they prized the courage which 
contested the glory of a well-fought field, 
they preferred the prudence, ^hich had 
gained an advantage by superior skill, be- 
cause nothing is so valuable to a state as 
its hardy population, and nothing ought 
to be so deSur to a commander as the blood 
of his soldiers. 

** The Lacedeemonian forces consisted 
of about thirty thousand heavy armed in- 
fsmtry, and fifteen hundred cavalry; in 
whioh latter description none were en- 
rolled but such as wanted experience, or 
were deficient in martial vigour. This 
body was consequently considered of little 
value in the field, and for the advantages 
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which it occasionally gained, it was in- 
debted to the troops of foreign horse kept 
in the pay of the republic. A Spartan of 
unimpaired health, and of strong and 
vigorous frame, disdained to serve in its 
ranks. To fight hand to hand, like the 
heroes celebrated by Homer, was the only 
mode of warfare which was thought worthy 
of his valour ; and he despised every inven- 
tion by which an unnatural advantage was 
obtained. With him a manly arm was the 
only instrument to wing the arrow, and 
muscular power the only machine by which 
a javelin should be thrown. The arms of 
the cavalry, and the subsistence of their 
horses, were provided by the richest citi- 
zens in Laconia. 

'' Their mode of conducting a war against 
a neighbouring and a distant state, differed 
materially in regard to the nature of the 
forces brought by them to the conflict. In 
the former instance, the whole nation has 
been known to march in a body, and their 
youth have sworn never to return^ unless 
Qrowned with success. In the latter, they 
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seem not to have been ambitious of bring- 
ing large armies into the field ; and, latterly, 
their most warlike population was mate- 
rially diminished by constant wars. At 
Plateea, they had ten thousand Spartans 
and Laconians, attended by thirty^-five 
thousand Helotes ; at the battle of Leuc- 
tra, there were only seven hundred Spar- 
tans in the army. After that fatal and 
destructive battle, which struck at the 
root of their prosperity and glory, they 
were deprived of the very sinews of their 
strength. At the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, they had marched into At- 
tica at the head of sixty thousand men, 
composed of Helotes, Messenians, and the 
confederated nations of the Peloponnesus, 
by whose alliance they had been supported 
for several centuries; but the policy of 
Epaminondas taught him to gather the 
fruits of his victory, by providing against 
the re-establishment of their power. Col- 
lecting from all quarters the Messenian 
exiles, and encouraging the slaves of the 
same country to join him, he restored their 
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cities, and planted upon the very frontiers 
pf Laconia a foe, who could never forget 
nor pardon the barbarities which they had 
suffered. Whatever excuse may have been 
made for the original treatment of this 
conquered people, by the Spartans, (and a 
charge of the most atrocious and indiscri* 
minate murder is brought against them,) 
yet their descendants ought to have found 
mercy in the breasts of their masters. 
Cruelty and oppression, continued from 
age to age, will, sooner or later, incur the 
just punishment of Heaven ; and when the 
relentless fall, not even their most inter- 
ested allies can be expected to drop a tear 
upon their tomb. Our admiration of Spar- 
tan virtue must always be chastened by the 
recollection of her unbending rigour to the 
Messenian captives ; and her best qualities 
are such as a Christain must wonder at, 
rather than imitate.*' 
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EVENING THE NINTH. 

** Welcome, my young friend/' exclaimed 
Mr. n arner, as Philip Montgomery open- 
ed the inner door of his apartment : ** 1 
expected you to make the first appearance 
this evening ; and you have not disappoint- 
ed me." 

"^Indeed, Sir," returned the youth, " I 
have felt more than usual anxiety for this 
evening's discussion, because all sports, 
in which great bodily exertion is required, 
are best suited to my taste ; and as you 
paid so much attention to the request of 
my companion in respect to the Athenian 
theatre, I was unwilling to appear back- 
ward or uninterested on a night which you 
had the kindness to call mine. 

*^ As soon as our little party shall be as- 
sembled," said Mr. "Warner, " I hope to 
prove to you that I have not been inattentive 
to your wi^es ; the Grecian games were a 
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principal instrument of inculcating that 
love of glory, and of imparting that bodily 
vigour, which eventually raised an insigni- 
ficant province above the empire of the 
great king, whose ancestor had vainly 
threatened to blot the very names of its 
small but independent states out of the 
list of nations ; and their example proves , 
how little mere animal force is able to ac- 
compUsh in extending its dominion, when 
unsupported by skill, and not animated by 
the possession of liberty." 

During this short conversation the other 
young men arrived, and Mr. Warner en- 
tered upon his subject without delay. 

'^ Of the four principal games establish- 
ed in Greece, those celebrated at Olympia^ 
chiefly demand our attention, both in re- 
gard to the number of the combatants, the 
sacredness of the place, and the unequal- 
led honour obtained by the conquerors. I 
shall, therefore, merely observe upon the 
other games, that the Pythian were esta- 
blished in honour of Apollo; that the 
Isthmian were first instituted in honour of 
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Melicerta, with whom, when an infant, his 
mother leaped into the sea ; and afterwards 
renewed in honour of Neptune, by Theseus, 
the victor receiving a garland of pine 
leaves ; and that the Nemcean were insti- 
tuted in honour of Archemorus, the con- 
queror in which was crowned with parsley, 
iu commemoration of the nurse of Arche- 
morus having laid him down upon that 
plant, where he was killed by a serpent. 

" The Olympic games are said to have 
been first instituted by Hercules, twelve 
hundred and twenty-two years before Christ, 
and to have been renewed by Iphitus eight 
hundred and eighty-four years before Christ, 
by the advice *of the Spartan legislator 
Lycurgus, and for the purpose of turning 
aside the horrors of war from the territory 
of Elis, where he reigned. The twenty* 
eighth Olympiad from this time, in which 
Corcebus conquered in the foot race, and 
was the first person whose name was in- 
scribed in the Register of the Elians, is gene- 
rally reckoned, in ordinary computation, as 
the first Olympiad ; this period corresponds 
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with the year seven hundred and seventy- 
six before Christ, twenty-three years be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. These games 
were celebrated at Olympia^ or Pisa, situ- 
ated on the beiautiful banks of the Alpheus, 
at the distance of thirty miles from the city 
of Elis ; and, in consequence of the regu* 
lations made by Iphitus, to which all Greece 
eventually acceded, the whole territory 
of Elis was deemed sacred to Jupiter; and 
foreign troops, upon entering the country, 
laid down their arms, and never resumed 
them till their departure. At 01ympia,'was 
a temple of Jupiter, in which was placed the 
wellknown statue of that god by Phidias, 
the masterpiece of the art of sculpture, so 
accurately described by Pausanias. The 
figure was of ivory and gold, and, though 
seated, rose almost to the ceiling, the height 
of which was sixty-eight feet. In his right 
hand, the god sustained a figure of victory, 
also of ivory and gold, and in his left hand 
a sceptre of beautiful workmanship, en- 
riched with various metals, and surmounted 
by an eagle. The buskins, as well as the 
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mantle, on which were engraven various 
animals and flowers, were entirely of gold. 
The richest materials, and the noblest arts, 
concurred in the embellishment of the 
throne, which, supported by four feet, and 
by intermediate columns, was resplendent 
with gold, ivory, ebony, and precious stones, 
and decorated in every part with paintings 
and basso-relievos. Not the smallest in- 
terval was left without ornament ; no less 
than thirty-seven figures were sculptured 
on the four beams which bound the foot of 
the throne, and at the feet of the god was 
an inscription to this effect : ' I am the work 
of Phidias the Athenian, the son of Charmi- 
des.' The temple itself was worthy of its 
contents, being sixty-eight feet high, as I 
mentioned before, two hundred and thirty- 
one feet long, and ninety-six feet broad. 
The pediments were enriched by two sculp- 
tors of great skill; and the edifice, sur- 
rounded by columns of the Doric order, 
was built by libon. 

'^ The games commenced every fifth 
year, in the month Hecatomboion, some 
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time in the beginning of July, continued for 
five days, and always ended on the day 
of the full moon. Troops who dared to 
enter the territory of Elis during their cele- 
bration, were fined two minae, or seven 
pounds ten shillings English, for each sol- 
dier; a penalty which all the states of 
Greece combined to enforce. The sole 
direction of the games was confided to the 
Eleans, who chose eight or twelve judges, 
one out of each tribe, according to the 
number of tribes of which the nation was 
at various times composed. These judges 
assembled at Elis, and continued, for ten 
months previous to the celebration of the 
games, to study carefully the duties which 
they had been chosen to discharge; and 
in obtaining this knowledge, they were as- 
sisted by the magistrates, whose ofiBce it 
was to explain the ordinances of the fes- 
tival. They were also present every day, 
during this period, at the exercises of the 
Athletie, who entered their names as can- 
didates for the prizes of the foot-race, and 
of most of the pedestrian combats. They 
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had the power of fining any of the com- 
batants who were guilty of bribery, or un- 
fair practices ; and if the fine were not paid, 
they could, exclude the state, of which the 
culprit was a member, from being present 
at any future games, till the penalty was 
disbursed. Both Athens and Lacedaemon 
fell, on different occasions, under the dis- 
pleasure of these judges ; the former for en- 
deavouring to acquit Calippus of the pe- 
nalty of bribery, the latter for laying waste 
part of the territory of Elis; and both 
were obliged to submit to their award. 
An oath of impartiality was taken by the 
judges before the statue of Jupiter ; and an 
appeal lay against their decision to the se- 
nate at Olympia: but so deservedly high 
was the reputation of their justice, that 
only one appeal is upon record, and that 
was decided in their favour. 

'' Before the commencement of the 
games, the Athlets took a solemn oath, 
in which they were joined by their rela- 
tions and instructors, that they had been 
exercised for ten months at the combats in 
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which they were about to engage. This 
was done, in order that the assembly 
might not be occupied in beholding the 
contests of inferior combatants; and as 
none but Greeks could enter the lists, a 
close scrutiny was held into the extrac* 
tion of the candidates. It was also or- 
dained by Iphitus, to add to the utility 
and dignity of the games, that a strict in- 
vestigation should be made as to cha- 
racter ; a herald, therefore, led every can- 
didate separately through the assembly* 
proclaiming his name, and inquiring if 
any one knew him to be of profligate 
manners^ or guilty of any notorious crime. 
Themistocles once objected to the admis- 
sion of Hiero, king of Syracuse, on the 
ground of his being a tyrant ; but, upon 
its being represented that Hiero had not 
himself deprived his countrymen of inde* 
pendence^ that he had been guilty of no 
act of cruelty or oppression, and that he 
had rendered signal services to the Greeks 
during the Persian war, the accusation 
was dismissed by the judges, and his vie- 
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tory in the chariot race was applauded 
with every mark of joy by the spectators. 

'^ The Stadium, so called because it was 
six hundred and twenty feet^ or the ei^th 
part of a Greek mile in length, was a ter- 
race of earth, inclosed on each side by 
a bank of considerable height, decorated 
with statues, altars, and monuments, to 
which were affixed the list and order of the 
combats to be exhibited during the festival. 
On one side of it were the seats of the 
judges ; and on the other were places for 
the priestesses of a temple of Ceres in the 
neighbourhood. These were the only wo- 
men permitted to be present ; but it is not 
known whether they ever availed than- 
selves of the privilege: had any other 
female been' discovered there^ she would 
have been thrown headlong from the sum- 
mit of a rOck. 

^' The games began, soon after sunrise, 
with the foot race, which was limited to 
the length of the stadium ; and this being 
the most antient contest, the conqueror in 
it had the honour of giving his name to 
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the Olympiad ; and historians thought it 
unnecessary, in marking the period of a 
particular event, to specify any thing more 
than the name of this victor ; for instance, 
the battle of Thennopyla?, which happened 
in the first year of the seventy-fifth Olym- 
piad, was said to have occurred in the 
year when Scamander, of Mitylene, was 
conqueror in the foot race. Afterwards, 
other candidates ran twice the length of 
the stadium, and some even twelve times 
successively ; while others, dressed in ar- 
mour, contended in the course. But these 
contests were instituted subsequently to 
the time of Iphitus, and were not reck- 
oned to confer upon the conqueror so 
high an honour as the first. Boys also 
engaged in these, as well as in other sports; 
but such exhibitions were dropped, when 
it was discovered that these early exertions 
injured the stamina of youth; and that 
those, who had been successful as boys, 
scarcely ever obtained the prize at a ma* 
turer age. 

" Wrestling was the next exercise in 
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point of antiquity, and was held in high 
estimation by the Greeks ; but, the wrest- 
ler did not obtain the victory until he had 
thrice thrown his adversary to the ground ; 
and if, in falling, one of the wrestlers drew 
his adversary with bim, the contest con- 
tinued on the ground, till one of the parties 
had forced the other to yield the victory. 
The bodies of wrestlers, and of all Ath- 
letae, who contended in the games, were 
rubbed with oil, partly to check the ex- 
cessive perspiration, and partly to' give 
greater pliancy and agility to the limbs. 
After anointing, as the smoothness occa- 
sioned by the oil would have made a firm 
grasp impossible, it was customary for the 
combatants to roll themselves in the dust 
of the Stadium, or to be sprinkled with 
a fine sand kept at Olympia for that 
purpose. 

** The combat of the CestuSf which 
consisted of several thongs of leather, 
wrapped round the hand and arm, and 
which was sometimes lined with plates 
of metal, was never in much favour with 

R 2 
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the Greeks, although it had been com- 
mon in the heroic ages; for they were 
disgusted with an exercise which maimed 
and disfigured the combatants, and which, 
instead of encouraging a hardy, race of 
warriors, j^ndered. them incapable of future 
exertion. The description of the cestus of 
Eryx, in the fifth book of Virgil, appears 
to be overcharged ; since it is described 
as consisting of no less than seven bulls' 
hides stiff with lead and iron ; a weight 
which few persons could now lift; and 
which must have been bnrdisnsQme to 
the strongest athletse of ancient times, 
it is, however, certain that the boxing 
gloves used at Olympia were dreadful in- 
stru ments of destruction ; and diat, notwith-* 
standing the law, which denied the crown 
to him who killed his adversary, death 
sometimes occurred. One instance of un- 
common magnanimity, I cannot omit to 
mention. One of the combatants received 
a blow which drove out almost all his teath, 
and he swallowed them in order to conceal 
his sufferings ; upon which his adversary^ 
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despairing of success in consequence of 
the little effect attendant upon this his 
last effort, immediately resigned the vic- 
tory. 

" The Pancratium, a. word signifying 
every sort of force or violeuce, was com- 
pounded of wrestling and boxing. In 
wrestling, no blow was suffered to be 
struck ; and in boxing with the cestus, no 
attempt could be made to throw the adver- 
sary upon the ground ; but in the Pancra- 
tium, it was lawful to use every possible 
means for the attainment of victory. The 
hands of the Pancratiast were not armed 
with the gauntlets, because they would 
have disabled him from grasping his ad- 
versary ; and in this contest, as in that of 
the cestus, one party must own himself 
vanquished before the crown was adjudged ; 
a circumstance which excluded the Spar- 
tans from becoming candidates in either of 
them ; because, by the laws of Lycurgus, 
no citizen of Sparta could yield the palm 
without incurring infamy. The combat- 
ants in this game, tried each other's 
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streDgthy by entwining their hands before 
they closed : and Sostratus of Sicyon had 
acquired such skill in these preliminary 
assays, that by seizing and breaking the 
fingers of his adversary, and then grasping 
them with exceeding violence, he obtained 
twelve victories in the different games of 
Greece; and was honoured with several 
statues representing him in the attitudes 
in which he had conquered. A Pancrati- 
ast who plucked out the eyes of his anta- 
gonist, or tore him with his teeth, was no 
more entitled to the victory, than he who 
slew him ; although he might render him 
useless and miserable for life, without tar- 
nishing his own fame. Arrachion had 
often been successful at the Pancratium ; 
and one of his adversaries, aware of his 
skill, instantly upon commencing the com- 
bat entwined himself round his body, and 
grasped his throat so closely, that Arra- 
chion was on the point of being suffocated. 
Unable to extricate himself from the grasp 
of his rival, and determined to die rather 
than confess himself vanquished, he broke 
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one of the toes of his opponent ; and, by 
inflicting this excmciating pain^ compelled 
him to yield the victory at the very mo- 
ment when he himself expired. He was 
declared conqueror, and buried with the 
crown upon his head. 

The Peniathlotif or ^ve contests, consist- 
ed of running, wrestling, leaping, pitching 
the discus, and throwing the javelin. The 
combat of the qestus was afterward added, 
without altering the original appellation^ 
and the crown was bestowed only upon 
him, who had conquered in at least three 
/of these- exercises. All the motions in 
leaping were performed to the sound of 
the flute ; and the candidates either held 
l)alance poles in their hands, or inserted 
their fingers in plates of metal, by which 
assistance, some were known to have leap- 
ed to the astonishing distance of fifty feet. 
The object with the javelin was to hit the 
required mark. The discus was shaped 
something like a quoit, but solid through- 
out, being thicker in the middle than at the 
edges ; it was very heavy, and had a polished 
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sttiface ; which made it very difficult to 
hold. Three of these were kept at 
Olympia for the games, and one was per- 
forated, for the introduction of a strap. 
The Athleta stood upon a little eminence 
thrown up purposely in the Stadium, 
and, holding the discus in his hand, or 
whirling it round by means of a sling, 
hurled it with all his might, till it fell, and 
rolled along the course. Those competi- 
tors who had lost all chance of succeeding 
in the Pentathlon themselves, by obtain- 
ing three victories, were still required to 
continue the contest, in order, equally to 
disable their opponents: and sometimes, 
no competitor had the crown awarded him ; 
in this case, the spectators enjoyed the 
greatest sport, and these Athletee were 
highly esteemed; because, by applying 
themselves to give to the body all the 
strength, suppleness, and activity, of which 
it is capable, they accomplished every ob- 
ject for which the gymnastic games were 
originally instituted/' 
** You have not, Sir, yet mentioned the 
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nature of the crown bestowed upon th^ 
victors," gaid Frederick Mortimer : " it was 
I think, composed of the leaves of the 
wild olive." 

" You are right," replied Mr. Warner, 
" and I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned 
this before ; but I reserved it, till I should 
describe the ceremonyof crowning the con- 
querors, which took place at the conclu- 
sion of the festival." 

" Oh ! Sir," cried Philip Montgomery, 
" I hope that you are still far from closing 
the discussion ; for you have not yet de- 
scribed the chariot race, which was, as I 
have heard, by far the most magnificent 
spectacle." 

*^ Having finished the contests' of the 
Stadium," said Mr. Warner, *' I was about 
to enter upon those of the Hippodrome, or 
horse course, which was twelve hundred 
feet long, and six hundred feet broad, 
stretching on one side along a hill, and 
on the other, formed by a causeway. It 
was separated from the Stadium by a 
barrier, which was a portico with a spa- 
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cious court in front, in the form of a ship's 
prowy the walls of which approached each 
other, haying at the extremity an opening, 
large enough to admit several chariots 
abreast. Within the court were several 
outhouses and stables, in parallel lines, for 
the chariots and horses ; and these were 
assigned by lot, in consequence of the su- 
perior advantage of situation, which some 
of them possessed. 

" The first race was contested by horse- 
men, and the mode of starting them was 
sing^ar. A brass dolphin was placed at 
the entrance of the lists, and upon an al- 
tar, in the middle of the barrier, was an 
eagle of the same metal. When the dol- 
phin sank into the ground, the eagle rose 
into the air with its wings spread, and the 
horsemen instantly darted forward at the 
signal, turning round the goal at the ex- 
tremity, and doubling the course. 

" The Greek chariot had only two wheels, 
was uncovered above, and open behind, and 
had no seat for the charioteer when used 
in the race. It was drawn in one contest 
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by two horses, in another by two colts, 
and in the last and most splendid by four 
horses abreast. At the end of the Hip- 
podrome, opposite to that where the 
barrier was situated, from whence they 
started, was a pillar, separated by an arrow 
space from the extremity of the course I 
round this the charioteers drove twelve 
times, and ten times round another pillar, 
placed near the barrier, so that they com- 
pleted nearly five English miles. On ac- 
count of the number of chariots usually 
entered for the prize, the danger of cona- 
passing these pillars was very great; and 
this was increased by passing a certain 
boundary, where they were received with 
a flourish of trumpets, and by the terrors 
infused by a deity, called TaraxippuSj or 
* frightener of horses,' whose temple was 
erected on one side of the course, and in 
which secret means of terrifying the horses 
were practised by the direction of the 
judges. In consequence of these difficul- 
ties, some chariots were hurried out of the 
lists, others were dashed to pieces against 
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the pillars, scattering the course with their 
fragments; and some again were rolled 
over each other, to the imminent danger 
both of horses and charioteers ; so that, 
on one occasion, out of forty chariots 
which started from the barrier, only one 
was in a situation to finish the course. 

** In the horse and chariot races it was 
not necessary for the owners to contend 
in person, nor even tobepresent-duringthe 
contest. Hence kings and republics con- 
tended for the crown, and endeavoured to 
rival each other in (he magnificence and 
multitude of their equipages. Alcibiades, 
in tljte pride of individual wealth, emulated 
tha splendour of monarehs, and entered at 
the same time seven chariots for the prize, 
three of which obtained the first, second, 
and fourth places. Yet victory, in these 
contests, ought in justice to have attached 
glory to the horseman and the charioteer, 
rather than to the owner of the stud, whose 
sole merit was that of encouraging a 
good breed of horses, by beting the ex- 
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pense. Agesilaus, the Spartan king, ap- 
pears to have entertained this opinion , for 
be was so much provoked at the exultation 
of a Spartan, who had obtained a victory 
of this kind, that he entered his sister as a 
competitor at the chariot race, and carried 
off* the prize in her name. 

'* The first reward bestowed upon the 
conquerors, was in the moment of victory^ 
when they were congratulated by the 
shouts of assembled Greece. The next 
was on the last day of the festival, which 
was dedicated to the ceremony of crown- 
ing the victors. Within the sacred grove 
of Altis, in which were situated the senate 
house and the temples of Jupiter and 
Juno, stood also the theatre, to which the 
fortunate candidates repaired in the re- 
tinue of the Helleno(dic8B, or judges, cloth- 
ed in rich habits, and with palms in their 
hands. Some marched on foot, to the 
sound of flutes, while others were mounted 
on horses, or in chariots. Their stately 
coursers, adorned with flowers, seemed to 
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participate in the triumph ; while the multi« 
tude, by whom they were surrouDded, made 
the air ring with their applause. 

" When they arrived at the theatre, 
thechomses began the hymn, composed by 
the poet Archilochus, in order to heighten 
the majesty of the scene. The whole as* 
sembly joined their voices to the notes of 
the musicians, and as the echoes of the last 
chorus died away through the grove, a 
herald proclaimed the name of the happy 
man, who had outstripped his competitors 
in the foot race. The victor then presented 
himself to the chief of the judges, wha 
placed upon his brows a crown of wild 
olive, gathered from a tree growing be- 
hind ^e temple of Jupiter, and which, 
from the use to which its branches were 
applied, had become an object of public 
veneration. At this moment, all the ex- 
pressions of admiration and joy, which 
had been uttered in the Stadium, at the 
conclusion of the race, were renewed with 
such ardour and profusion, that the Ath- 
leta might well be reckoned to have at- 
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tained the summit of human glory. No 
praises, lavished upon the highest produc- 
tions of human genius, could ever inspire 
into the breast a joy equal to the intoxica- 
tion of that hour. The sage Chilo, as 
Diogenes Laertius relates in his life, ex- 
pired with delight while embracing his 
son, who had gained the victCMry at Olym- 
pia, and the whole assembly attended his 
funeral. The two sons of Diagoras, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, who had himself 
obtained the prize, became candidates at 
Olympia, and merited the croWn. Having 
received it, they placed it on the head of 
their father, and bore him in triumph 
through the midst of the crowd upon their 
shoulders. The spectators Strewed flowers 
upon the old man as he passed; and a 
Spartan addressed to the Rhodian these 
words : * Die, Diagoras ; you cannot climb 
to heaven.' Diagoras actually expired 
from the lively emotions of his joy> and 
his affectionate children bathed him with 
their tears. 

** The victors offered up sacrifices of 
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Uumksgiving on the day of their coroaa^^ 
tion, were enrolled in the archives of the 
Eleans, and entertained magnificently in 
their Prytaneum. OnthefoUowki^day,they 
themselves gave entertainments, the plea-** 
sure of which was heightened by dancing 
and music. Celebrated poets bought it 
an honour to be employed in recording* 
their fame, as the Odesof Pindar bearwitM- 
ness, to a thousand generations ; and the 
sculptor represented them in brass^ or in 
marble, in the very attitude in which the 
victory was obtained. 

** It might be thought that these ho- 
nours equalled, if not exceeded, the merit 
of mere bodily endowments, and that it was 
impossible to carry adulation to a greater [ 

extent. But the state to which the con- i 

queror belonged, participated in his fame, 
and gratefully acknowledged the glory shed 
around her by the triumph of one of her 
children. It may even be doubted whe- 
ther an ovation at Rome surpassed the 
honours lavished by some of the Greciaii 
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cities, at the retuni of a citizen, who had 
been successful at Olympia. Some of the 
conquerors were admitted into their native 
city through a breach in the walls, clothed 
in a purple robe, seated in a chariot, drawn 
by four horses, and preceded and followed 
by a numerous train, who shouted, forth 
their praise. Exoenetus, a native of 
Agrigentum, in Sicily, seems to have been 
welcomed home with a splendour and 
magnificence almost incredible. ' Some 
computation may be made of the number 
of chariots which attended his own into 
the city, from the fact recorded in Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that there were amongst 
them no less than three hundred, each of 
which was drawn by two white horses. 

" Some of the Grecian cities testified 
their gratitude to those citizens who had 
gained the Olympic palm by more substan- 
tial rewards, appointing them from the 
public treasury a competent subsistence 
for the remainder of their days. Other 
states granted them an exemption from 

taxes, in return for the honour which they 

s 
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had conferred upon their country ; and at 
Lacedsemon they were permitted, by the 
general consent, to combat near the king 
in the day of battle ; which last privilege 
was not only honourable to those upon 
whom it was conferred, but redounded to 
the public benefit, by hedging round the 
chief magistrate with an impregnable de- 
fence. In almost every part of- Greece, 
these successful Athletse had precedence 
at the games, a tribute above all others the 
most appropriate and just; and the title 
of ' Olympic Victor/ added to their names, 
ensured them a degree of respect and at- 
tention, which contributed materially to 
the happiness of their future lives. 

*' It happened not unfrequently, that 
persons who had obtained the prize in the 
race of the horse or the chariot, rewarded 
the noble and useful animals by whose ef- 
forts they had conquered, with such com- 
forts as were suitable to their condition in 
old age ; and strong affection has sometimes 
extended its gratitude beyond the duration of 
their lives, by giving them a decent burial, 
and by erecting a pyramid over their g^ve." 
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'^ Many thanks, Sir/* said Philip Mont- 
gomery, when Mr. Warner ceased to speak, 
i' for the pleasure which you have a£forded 
me this evening. I knew, from your former 
observations, that you are a friend to gym- 
nastic exercises, and that you approve 
every exertion in youth, which gives agility 
and vigour to the limbs, and incrieases the 
strength and usefulness of manhood ; per- 
mit me then to ask, what is your opinion 
of those prize-fights, which were lately 
prevalent in England ?" 

" Boxing," said Mr. Warner, *♦ is so 
natural to ah Englishman, from his earliest 
years, that few persons will be found to 
object to its practice amongst schoolboys, 
lest they should be taunted with effemi- 
nacy and cowardice ; and, in truth, deci- 
dedly as I disapprove of quarrels of every 
kind, I do not clearly see what remedy 
could be immediately applied to the evil of 
boxing ; since disputes will arise amongst 
boys ; and in large bodies the predilection of 
the many will always prevail against the 
wishes of the few. The master ought al- 
ways to discourage it, by every means in his 
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power ; and, perhaps, in the progress of 
national refinement, the custom may dwin- 
dle away by degrees, and eventually be 
rooted out. The barbarous custom of 
prize-fighting for money, between adults 
trained to the practice, ought decidedly to 
be abolished by putting in force those wise 
and humane laws, by which it is forbidden. 
The small number of persons engaged in 
these occasional contests, precludes the 
possibility of any national advantage being 
reaped from it ; and the company who at- 
tend these battles a^ by no means proper 
associates for the young and the unthink- 
ing, who are first led by curiosity to these 
spectacles, and too often lose, in associa- 
tions formed there, both their money and 
their morals. The manly exercises, pro- 
ductive of elasticity and health of body, 
may always be practised at home, with fit 
and proper companions, without subjecting 
thoughtless apd generous dispositions to 
become the associates of the worthless, 
and the prey of the designing." 
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